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THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN COINS 


By c. H. V. SUTHERLAND 


HE historical evidence yielded by the coins of Greece and 

Rome is abundant, concise, essentially practical, and 
easily assimilated. Comparison of this evidence with what is 
provided by other branches of historical research is out of 
place, and seldom profitable: it is enough to point out the 
fundamental difference between coin-evidence and that which 
is furnished, for example, by works of art or inscriptions. A 
people’s artistic or literary achievement is mainly a free expres- 
sion of individual tendencies: though Phrynichus offended an 
influential section of public opinion with his play on the Sack 
of Miletus, and though Pericles was able to yoke Pheidias to 
his imperialist policy, it is true to say that such achievement 
was generally the result of free minds working their will. 
Artistic evidence for history is therefore ‘unofficial’, or in- 
formal. It is, of course, all the better for that; yet it must lack 
the precision which we look for in inscriptions—let us say, in 
an Athenian list of tribute-payments, or in a municipal charter 
under the Roman Empire. Inscriptions, indeed, are very often 
the product of private enterprise—the wish to record family 
honours, to mourn the dead parent, wife, or child, or to bless 
the emperor of the day; but they include a large class in which 
the information given is official in its purpose, and therefore 
full and accurate. 

In contrast to works of art and inscriptions, Greek and 
Roman coins are wholly official in the information which they 
impart, for the simple reason (not sufficiently often realized) 
that they were almost always produced under state preroga- 
tive. They therefore embodied the authority of the state, clear 


and unmistakable. The ‘types’, i.e. devices, of a coin are not 
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the result of chance selection, or of a die-engraver’s roaming, 
unfettered fancy : his fancy is there, but it is controlled, and his 
designs must unequivocally announce the identity of the city 
or state, for this makes it possible for the coin to bear a legal 
face-value at home, and similarly secures its credited accept- 
ance abroad. Again, who shall fix the weight of a coin? This 
too is no matter for passing fancy: a state wishing to issue coin 
has first to buy or mine the raw metal, and must be certain 
that the additional costs of transport and minting shall not 
exceed the market-value of the coins once they are released. 
The city, then, or its delegated officers, must approve the types 
as well as fix the weight, of any coins which are issued. 

With coinage a prerogative of the state, the cost of coinage 
must be governed by the market-price of raw metal: at the 
same time the coinage of each issuing state must be sufficiently 
reliable in purity and weight to allow the distinctive state- 
badge (e.g. turtle of Aegina, Pegasus of Corinth, owl of Athens) 
(Plate I, 1-3) to dispense with the formality of weighing and 
testing each individual coin. It followed that, if metal was 
dear, a state must limit the amount of metal in each coin: if it 
was cheap, it could afford that its coins should contain more 
metal; and in each case the metal must be pure to secure 
general acceptance. For Greek coinage these axioms were of 
paramount importance. For, whereas in the Roman world one 
authority exercised a uniform monetary control over most 
civilized areas (leading finally to a debasement of coinage to 
token-standard), and whereas to-day the various national cur- 
rencies are linked and equated by artificial means, in Greece 
there were—by contrast—large numbers of issuing states, each 
autonomous, each competitive, and each partially dependent 
for income on the profitable exchange of their coins. Let us take 
three leading states in Greece—Aegina, Corinth, and Athens. 
Aegina seems to have been able to buy her silver cheaply, coin- 
ing pieces (valued at home at 2 drachmae) which weighed just 
over or about 12 gm. (Plate I, 1). Corinth, however, which 
very soon imitated Pheidon’s epoch-making silver-mint at 
Aegina, clearly had to pay much more for her silver, for her 
standard coin (ot&tnp), weighing c. 8.50 gm. (Plate I, 2), was 
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tariffed as 3 drachmae: i.e. the Aeginetan drachma weighed 
about 6 gm., and the Corinthian not quite 3 gm. An obvious 
corollary is that if a Corinthian merchant wished to trade in an 
area accustomed to Aeginetan ‘turtles’ or to coins struck on the 
Aeginetan standard, he would have to pay double the Corin- 
thian price in ‘staters’ to buy what he wanted. Needless to 
say, this seldom happened: apart from the Peloponnese, the 
areas in which Aeginetan coins are most often found are in the 
southern and south-eastern Aegean, including Crete and 
Egypt, whereas Corinthian ‘colts’ flowed almost always to the 
west—Acarnania and Ambracia, south and west Italy, Sicily, 
and even Gaul and Spain: overlapping meant a wasteful 
economic system. At Athens, the first age of silver coinage is 
also a time of debt and enslavement: money was at a high pre- 
mium, due to Aeginetan monopoly of raw metal. Solon, how- 
ever, found a cheaper source of silver (possibly by re-export 
from Euboea) for his early Attic coinage (Plate I, 4); and later, 
with the opening up of the Laureium mines, Athens enjoyed 
a monopoly of cheap silver which revolutionized her fortunes. 
The drachma which she adopted, c. 4:25 gm., was indeed 
lighter than that of Aegina; but from Peisistratus’ time on- 
ward her 4-drachma pieces of 17 gm., of fine silver and steady 
weight, and coined in great numbers (Plate I, 3), won a reputa- 
tion which steadily usurped Aegina’s place in the southern 
Aegean (hence the antagonism between them in its acute form, 
c. 550-480 B.C.) and threatened finally to break Corinthian 
monopoly in the west—a threat not unconnected with the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The evidence furnished by Greek coins is, then, primarily 
commercial : the emphasis on politics proper is slighter. Owing 
to their purity they circulated abroad as bullion, whatever their 
fixed legal value in the state which minted them. And if a city 
could control the market price of metal within a certain ‘foreign’ 
area in which her influence was secured (either by political ties, 
or by naval or military strength), certain profit was bound to 
follow. This is the radical meaning of Greek coinage. Aegina, 
monopolizing Aegean silver, stabilizing its market price, ex- 
changing it for corn or manufactured goods in areas dominated 
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by her powerful navy, grows rich in the persons of every indi- 
vidual Aeginetan merchant who handles her coins. Corinthian 
silver, drawn perhaps from Illyria and Paeonia, costs more: 
once coined, however, it monopolizes the Corinthian Gulf, and 
powerfully influences Italy and Sicily, where most towns, even 
if they did not use Corinthian coins proper, seem often to have 
restruck them with their own types. Monopoly is the keynote 
of fifth-century history. From 480 B.c. the Athenian navy 
and Athenian influence grew swiftly, while Aegina’s fortunes 
sank. Soon, we may suppose, Athens absorbed the source of 
Aeginetan silver (? Siphnos), thus reinforcing her monopoly 
of Laureium. But some effort must also be made to extend the 
monopoly to the north coasts of the Aegean, where there were 
rich silver-producing areas from which the coined metal fre- 
quently reached Egypt. The revolt of Thasos in 465 was 
quelled with a severity appropriate to so dangerous a move- 
ment: the Athenian itch for colonization around the Strymon 
valley never ceased : the foundation of Amphipolis was a signal 
and a short-lived triumph—a long step nearer the monopoly 
of the Aegean, suddenly cut short in the late twenties when 
Amphipolis, after her defection, started a coinage (of which 
that of the Chalcidic Olynthians was a parallel) on a non- 
Athenian weight-standard (Plate I, 5): here was the end of the 
Thracian dream, and a severe blow at Attic prestige. As early, 
perhaps, as 449 B.c. Athens had promulgated her famous decree 
restricting the production of coined silver among her subject- 
allies, and forbidding their use of any save the Athenian weight- 
system—an incidental means of calling in, at a profit, the old 
coins of Aegina, recently humbled. And, even after the Thra- 
cian calamity, the screws could still be tightened further south. 
Melos, for years stubborn and recalcitrant against incorpora- 
tion in the Delian League, may have been rash enough to pro- 
duce a silver coinage approximating to the old Aeginetan 
standard, with a variety of reverse-types hinting at a new anti- 
Athenian commercial bloc formed in association with numerous 
other states in the Aegean (PI. I, 6, shows on the reverse the 
fig-leaf usually associated with Camirus). These coins are 
known from one hoard alone, found in Melos, and doubtless 
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buried during the blockade of 4168.c., of which they were prob- 
ably a prominent cause.' Melos destroyed made up for an 
alienated Thrace; and there was still the chance to meddle in 
Corinth’s western sphere of influence, long toyed with in the 
imperialist imaginations of Athens. So followed the Sicilian 
expedition. 

It is not hard to imagine the effect of Athenian monopoly 
of raw and coined silver, for with it there was associated a 
parallel monopoly of most Pontic and much Egyptian corn. 
This corn Athens purchased at a discount with her cur- 
rency, which was at a premium in those areas: she would 
then proceed to re-export the corn to her subject-allies at 
prices fixed by herself and paid for in coin received at a rate 
also fixed by herself: only when her strength was failing did she 
find it politic to grant exemption in this respect, as the Methone 
decree shows.? Control of corn-marketing alone was profitable: 
with that of silver it must have been enormously lucrative. 
Research has not yet thrown much light on the activities 
of Athenian merchant ships: it may be that the ‘Old Oli- 
garch’, with his vijés uoi eloi, was in fact one of the large mer- 
cantile class which Athenian policy persistently enriched; and 
hence, perhaps, his avowed toleration of the rule of the Aijpos.3 

Such, then, is the primary evidence of Greek coins. Other 
coinages there were, of course, in great abundance and of dif- 
ferent kinds: the purely self-advertising coinage of the little 
south Italian town of Terina, with its varied and beautiful 
types (Plate I, 7); the superbly lovely coins of the priestly mint 
at Olympia, which must have been produced for tourist appeal 
and bought by ‘foreigners’ as souvenirs of the Festivals (Plate I, 
8); the coinages of semi-Greek or barbarian communities in 
Paeonia or Thrace, struck almost as bullion, expressly for ex- 
port to Greek communities elsewhere (Plate I, 9); the electrum 
coinages of Ionia, and chiefly of Cyzicus (Plate I, 10), allowed 

' Cf. J. G. Milne, The Melos Hoard of 1907 (American Numismatic Society’s 


Notes and Monographs, no. 62, 1934). 

2 See M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), 
no. 61. 

3 [Xenophon], ’A€nvaiwv ToArtela, probably the work of an Athenian with 
oligarchic tendencies in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
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by Athens for the very good reason that they served as pay- 
ment for purchases made in the Pontic area, where familiarity 
with gold was not an exaggeration of legend: these illustrate 
varying aspects of Greek coinages, chosen from among hun- 
dreds of individual city-issues. Important evidence is drawn 
from imitations of Greek coins by half-Greek or barbarian 
peoples by whom the Greek models, pure in metal and regular 
in weight, came to be regarded as worthy of perpetuation. Thus 
the large class of Arabian or Levantine copies of Athenian 
tetradrachms, reduced in size and crude in style, eloquently 
attest the stream of Attic silver flowing south and east, and 
the distress caused by its interruption or cessation (Plate I, 11). 
The popularity of Aeginetan coins in the south-eastern Aegean 
down to c. 450 B.C. is seen in their frequent imitation in Crete— 
an island closely linked with Aegina. Along the Danube the 
spread of Greek coins and Greek ideas is traced in the many 
copies of coins of Philip II of Macedon (Plate II, 1) and his 
successors, in whose coins were later found the prototypes of 
the coins of the British Kings in the florescence of Celtic cul- 
ture preceding Claudius’ invasion (Plate II, 2,3). Further evi- 
dence is to be found in weights, which often indicate clearly 
the individual commercial groups of Greece; and hoards are 
obviously valuable as first-hand evidence of the commercial 
routes along which Greek coins travelled, and of the mutual 
company in which they travelled. 

Nor are there lacking concrete instances of historical evi- 
dence: the anti-Athenian alliance of Chalcis and Boeotia in 
506 B.C., heralded by a special alliance-coinage; the domina- 
tion of Theron of Acragas over Himera from c. 482 B.C. on- 
wards, shown by the crab of Acragas on the coins of Himera 
(Plate II, 4); the vicissitudes of Zancle-Messana, echoed in a 
changing coinage; ‘Themistocles’ lordship over Magnesia, re- 
called by four very rare coins (Plate II, 5), struck curiously 
enough on the Attic standard, of which two are official forgeries! 
We might add the changing fortunes of sixth-century party- 
politics in Athens, shown by the family badges of Alcmaeonids 
and others which appear on the coins of the times (Plate IT, 6); 
and, finally and appropriately, the Athenian rout in Sicily in 
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413 B.C., recorded by the magnificent, if florid, 10-drachma 
pieces of Syracuse, showing their victorious charioteer, and the 
set of armour contemptuously labelled AOAA (Plate II, 7). 

In coinage as in all else, the contrast between Greece and 
Rome is clear and instructive. The great land-empire, pain- 
fully and often wastefully built up under the Republic, and 
consolidated under the Principate, made a world-power out of a 
single central authority, which brought with it a single central 
coinage that eventually absorbed or stifled most of the old 
autonomous silver mints of Greek states. The staple metal of 
Greek currency had been silver: so too it was eventually of the 
Roman; and the Greek drachma and the Roman denarius were 
roughly equated. Here the resemblances end. Rome, with a 
virtually complete monopoly of metals, had no need to com- 
pete in the world-market which she controlled ; and, except for 
the period of serious economic stress caused by the Second 
Punic War, the story of the Republican coinage is even and 
uneventful in its external features. ‘Trade was easy and un- 
fettered by international animosities: the silver denarius was 
worth the same in Africa as in Asia, in Greece as in Gaul; and 
its weight and fineness varied little. Economically, therefore, 
the coinage of the Republic furnishes only limited evidence for 
history. From the point of view of politics, however, the in- 
formation is varied and vivid. Even to a casual observer, the 
abandonment of the hallowed coin-types, the head of Roma 
and Diana driving in a diga, in favour of personal or abstract 
references is significant: allusions to the family history of the 
senatorial moneyers, and personifications such as Honour, 
Virtue and Piety—increasingly emphasized in a world of in- 
creasing ideological friction, underline for us the process of 
political change. And early in the first century B.c. the germ 
of the later Imperial coinage is seen, when Sulla (Plate II, g) 
and Pompey, in virtue of their command over field-armies 
serving abroad, strike coins for the payment of their troops. 
In an earlier age, they would have repeated the types of the 
coins struck at Rome itself: now they omitted all reference to 
Rome, choosing instead types and legends (i.e. inscriptions) 
referring only to their own history or achievements—an 
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important advance for the uncritical legionary who looks at his 
coins to see their source of issue. After such powerful precedents, 
it is not surprising to find Caesar reserving to himself the right 
of coining in gold and silver, and receiving the right—the first 
of all Romans—in the last year of his life to have his portrait 
placed on the coinage (Plate II, 10). The transition from this 
to the coinage of Octavian and Antony, and to the more mature 
and full series of Octavian as Augustus, was thus well prepared 
and easily effected. 

With Augustus in power, a radical and permanent change 
came over the whole tenor of the Roman coinage, due partly 
to his own unique position in public estimation, and partly 
to the shrewd wisdom which he brought to the problem of 
propaganda and self-advertisement. For propaganda was now 
to be as important a function of coinage as its very economic 
activity. From the very first a system of eloquent and often- 
changing types was adopted: the frequent changing of types 
(unpopular in the leading commercial states of Greece, where 
the retention of a traditional design was as vital for overseas 
trade as the faithful reproduction of the Maria Theresa dollar 
is necessary for some backward regions to-day) came to be a 
regular feature of the imperial coinage. The victory at Actium, 
the restoration of peace, and the acquisition of Egypt (Plate II, 
11), are all emphasized in the years immediately following 
31 B.C.: in 28, Octavian prepared eastern sentiment for the 
coming administrative changes by styling himself ‘Libertatis 
Populi Romani Vindex’—‘Champion of Constitutional Liber- 
ties for Romans’ (Plate I, 8). The constitutional settlement 
once effected, coins were struck showing the honours conferred 
upon Augustus—the shield, the laurels, the title (Plate II, 12). 
A few years pass: Armenia is settled, and the lost standards 
restored from there and elsewhere; the Secular Games herald 
a new age (Plate III, 1); new roads are built at Augustus’ 
expense; the Emperor falls ill, and recovers, and makes his 
various plans for dynastic succession (Plate III, 2)—these and 
many other events are commemorated by type or legend. It 
may be observed, too, that though Augustus left to the Senate 
a more than nominal control of part of the coinage (some gold 
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and silver from 19 to 12 B.C., and virtually all bronze from 
23 B.C. onwards), the propagandist content of the senatorial 
coin-types is scarcely less than that of the coins issued under 
direct imperial control in Spain, Gaul, and the East. 

We may pause, and with justification, to estimate the potency 
of this change in the coinage, and to reflect how strong an 
instrument in state-inspired enlightenment the imperial coin- 
age was soon to become. The student of history who casts his 
eye over the lists of coins of each reign (arranged in scientific- 
ally dated groups as they now are) will see precisely, as every 
citizen in Rome and Italy and every provincial—eastern or 
western—could see, what were the achievements for which the 
Princeps claimed credit. At this point, too, he will observe the 
beginning of a new idea of development. An Emperor may 
well claim particular credit for a particular achievement: why 
should he not also claim a more general credit for the whole 
general tone of his administrative record, past and present? 
The transition was not a difficult one; and it was successfully 
effected during the Julio-Claudian period. Under Tiberius 
(whose emphasis in his own imperial coins of gold and silver 
is upon the continuity of the Augustan house and the Augustan 
régime) the bronze coinage of the Senate, apart from explicit 
references to the earthquake in Asia, Livia’s illness and recovery, 
and the exploits of Germanicus, dwells on ideas of purposely 
general significance—‘Tustitia’ (Plate III, 3), ‘Pietas’, ‘Clemen- 
tia’, ‘Moderatio’-—which appear to sum up the spirit of the age 
according to official requirements. 

Caligula used the coinage almost entirely to advertise his 
direct descent from Augustus; and it remained for Claudius to 
do in this field what he did in so many others, that is, to com- 
bine a striking element of novelty with what was old and tradi- 
tional.'_ He honours his relatives assiduously: he is at pains to 
remind the public that, as Emperor, he is the personal choice 
and protégé of the Praetorian Guards, flower of the army: 
he stresses military success in Britain and Frisia. With this, 
however, there is a new phenomenon. Instead of the plain 


™ Cf. A. Momigliano, Claudius: the Emperor and his Achievement (Oxford, 
1934). 
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and unqualified Justice, Piety, Clemency, and Moderation of 
Tiberius, we now find ‘Constantia Augusti’, “Pax Augusta’, 
‘Victoria Augusti’, ‘Spes Augusta’, ‘Ceres Augusta’ (Plate III, 
4), ‘Libertas Augusta’. The addition of the particular epithet 
‘Augusti’, or of the more generic ‘Augusta’, in effect raises the 
Emperor to the level of a symbol typifying, in a more than 
earthly capacity, the blessings which the more humble of the 
earth may enjoy: through Claudius’ personal steadfastness, 
and through the Peace by Victory, the Hope of offspring, 
the Corn Supply, and the Constitutional Government which 
he brings, men may live their lives in peace, plenty, and 
contentment. 

If, too, these qualities were perhaps not always present in a 
reign, might they not be hoped for? Hence, indeed, came the 
second great development in the technique of coin-propaganda, 
by which an Emperor might express, not his record, but his 
future programme. Nero, indeed, was something of a reaction- 
ary in this respect: his coins have a concrete propaganda- 
content—his lineage, Armenia, the closing of the Temple of 
Janus (Plate III, 6), the harbour at Ostia, his largesses and 
public buildings, and his new Quinquennial Games—with 
some others (more abstract but not less important) like ‘Roma’, 
the new Rome arising after the Fire, and ‘Annona Augusti 
Ceres’, ‘Ceres, harvest-goddess, in her guise as the Imperial 
Corn Supply’. The new development is seen more clearly in 
the coins issued by various temporary authorities in the pro- 
vinces during the months of threatening chaos in A.D. 68-9,— 
“Bonus Eventus’ (Plate III, 7), the happy outcome implicit in 
Nero’s fall, which is to restore the world to health again (‘Salus 
Generis Humani’): there are many other legends of a similar 
nature. Vespasian followed, faced with the necessity of creat- 
ing, almost overnight, imperial precedent and ‘atmosphere’. 
He thus produced a series of genuine programme-types in an 
attempt to bolster up the accumulation of offices which he and 
Titus so conspicuously assumed: ‘Fides Publica’—National 
Credit—appeared at once, with ‘Securitas P(opuli) R(omani)’; 
‘Concordia Augusti’ spelt Vespasian’s efforts to heal divisions 
in the state; ‘Fortuna Augusti’ emphasized bright hopes for 
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the future, justified by the ‘Aeternitas’ of Rome, sustained 
materially by ‘Ceres Augusta’, and secured by ‘Victoria 
Augusti’: this is in fact the New Deal—‘Aequitas Augusti’ 
(Plate III, 5); and ‘Felicitas Publica’ was bound to follow. 
Domitian’s reign shows an interesting variation from those 
of Vespasian and Titus. For the imperial series of gold and 
silver bears few propaganda-types: the justification of the reign, 
by advertisement or promise, is left—ironically—to that Senate 
which he so persistently threatened and humiliated. Under 
Nerva the programme-types are tinged with desperate in- 
security: ‘Concordia Exercituum’, ‘Salus Publica’, and ‘Pax 
Augusti’ hang precariously in the balance, even when they are 
recommended by such concrete achievements as a Largesse, a 
Corn Dole, the abolishing of abuses in connexion with the 
Jewish poll-tax (Plate III, 8), reliefs in the system of Postal 
Services, and the development of the Alimentary system for the 
upkeep of poor children. It remained for Trajan to make the 
Principate strong again, and he returned to the Augustan prac- 
tice of recording little except definite achievements, of which 
there were plenty. Only in the drowsy summer of Hadrian’s 
reign do we find types of “Tranquillitas’, ‘Patientia’, or ‘Indul- 
gentia’, paying honour to the ‘Locupletator Orbis Terrarum’, 
vice-gerent of God on earth by ‘Providentia Deorum’; and 
from this system of suggestive (and often false) idealism the 
Roman Imperial coinage was not afterwards destined to depart. 
Here, then, is the principal evidence drawn from the coinage 
of the early Empire: it was an official gazette of past acts or 
future programme. As such, it provides an invaluable com- 
mentary, especially where historical texts are few and inferior.! 
But there is, indirectly, much other evidence as well. The 
gradual lightening and debasement of silver and gold, as the 
economic fortunes of Rome declined; the circulation of money 
within the empire, with its problems (so familiar in English 
history) of insufficient small change for daily needs; the export 
of gold and silver to the east—and notably to India—in the 
earliest and latest periods of the Empire; the systematic study 
of buried coin-hoards as a means of reconstructing and dating 


™ See, for example, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. xii. 
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periods of unrest or danger, as in Gaul or Britain;' the in- 
fluence of Roman commerce on non-Roman areas, as seen in 
the adoption, by the native kings of Britain, of Roman coin- 
types for their own gold, silver, and bronze? (especially by 
Cunobeline (Plate III, 9), the dangerous nationalist who had 
learned too much from Rome)—these are only instances of the 
varied evidence that Roman coins will yield. 

For the Greeks, then, coinage was an end in itself, as a com- 
mercial necessity in an epoch of international competition. 
For the Romans, it was not only an end in itself, as an economic 
necessity in a unified world: it was also a shrewd and adroit 
means to another end, namely, the formation of public opinion 
on matters of Imperial policy. Many later coinages have 
possessed the commercial vigour of those of Greece; but we 
have left to the moribund art of the medallist the responsibility 
of making coined metal proclaim clearly contemporary actions 
and contemporary policy. 
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KEY TO THE PLATES 


Note.—The following abbreviations are used: AJ = gold; EL. = electrum; R = 
silver; AZ = bronze or copper; obv. = obverse; rev. = reverse. Illegible portions of 
legends are reproduced in capital letters within square brackets: abbreviated legends 
are filled out in small letters within angular brackets. 


PLATE 3 


. AEGINA. AR. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., sea-turtle. Rev., incuse square 
of conventional and archaizing pattern. 
c. 500-456 B.c. Aeginetan refusal to embellish or abandon her original 
coin-types spells commercial prosperity. 

2. CoRINTH. AR. Stater of 3 drachmae. Obv., Pegasus r. Rev., head of 
Athena Chalinitis r., wearing Corinthian helmet and necklace: hair in 
queue. 

c. 500-450 B.C. The traditional Pegasus type is retained for the obv., 
but the old incuse swastika is now abandoned on the rev. 

3. ATHENS. AR. Piece of 4 drachmae. Obv., head of Athena r., her helmet 
wreathed with olive. Rev., AOE<vamwv>. Owl stg. r.: olive-spray 
above to I. 

The types instituted by Peisistratus were retained, and deliberately 
archaized, in the fifth century. 

4. ATHENS. A. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., Owlstg.1. Rev., rough incuse punch. 

c. 600-550 B.c. Possibly the original didrachm of Solon’s reform, this 
may perhaps also fall some years later. 

5. AMPHIPOLIS. AR. Piece of 4 drachmae. Obv., head of Apollo, three- 
quarter face. Rev., AM®IPOAITEQN on square raised band enclosing 
race-torch, and letter A. 

c. 410-400 B.c. A series, with bold types, and of non-Attic weight, 
begun after Brasidas’ northern successes in 424. 

6. Metos. A. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., pomegranate. Rev., fig-leaf. 

After 450 B.c. The pomegranate—pfjAov—is a punning type alluding 
to the name Melos: the fig-leaf seems to be a conscious reminder of the 
type used by Camirus in Rhodes. 

7. TERINA. AR. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., head of the nymph Terina 
within wreath. Rev., 2 TEPINAIO N. Winged Nike-Terina seated r. 
on amphora, holding caduceus: bird perched on finger. 

c. 425 B.c. Caduceus and amphora suggest commercial enterprise: 
the beauty of the coinage serves as advertisement. 

8. Ets. AR. Stater of 2drachmae. Obv., 5 WO [1 AA4] (retrograde). Eagle 
flying l., holding serpent in beak. Rev., <voiA>A 5 (retrograde=’HAsiov). 
Nike running r. with wreath. 

c. 425 B.c. The types allude to the presence of Zeus at Olympia, and 
the athletic victories there won. 

9. Lert. AR. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., Satyr seizing a Maenad. Rev., 
rough incuse punch. 

c. 500 B.c. The type is a genre-type (applicable to northern Greece, 
still backward), rather than an effort at symbolizing the material or spiritual 
virtues of the issuing city. 

to. Cyzicus. EL. Stater. Obv., Harmodius and Aristogeiton in the act of 

attacking. Rev., quadripartite incuse square. 


a 
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It. 


Io. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF 


LEVANT (? Syria). AX. Imitation of Athenian 4-drachma piece (cf. no. 3 
above), of rude style, and with the designs and legend misunderstood. 


PLATE 4 


. Poi Il. A. Stater. Obv., head of Apollor. Rev., OIAIPTOY. Biga r. 


c. 356-336 B.c. 


. Bercic Morini. A. Stater. Obv., barbarous head r., the wreath (cf. no. 1 


above) enormously magnified, and the features disappearing. Rev., dis- 
jointed horse r., with ornaments freely distributed around it. 
c. 100-75 B.c. An intermediate stage of copying. 


. Tasciovanus. AY. Stater. Obv., the preceding obverse stylized into a 


decorative Celtic design. Rev., ( [TASCI]. Horse r., surrounded by 
various ornaments. 

c. the end of the first century B.c. The disjointed ‘Celtic’ horse, of the 
type shown by no. 2 above and cut out on the White Horse Hill, Berks., 
is here turning, under Roman influence, into a more naturalistic animal. 


. Himera. A. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv.,¢ HIMERA. Cockl. Rev., Crab. 


c. 482-472 B.c. The crab, symbol of Acragas, appears on the reverse 
as a sign of Theron’s domination of Himera. Note the appearance of the 
aspirate in the legend, and the form of the letter R. 


. THEMISTOCLES IN Macnesia. AR. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., ([OE]MI=- 


TOK  jAEOS. Apollo r., leaning on sprouting laurel staff. Rev., 
M A<yvntwv). Eagle with spread wings in incuse square. 

c. 465-449 B.c. Struck on the Athenian weight-standard. Themis- 
tocles, in exile, had Magnesia assigned him by the King of Persia. 


. ATHENS. AR. Stater of 2 drachmae. Obv., hind quarters of horse. Rev., 


quadripartite incuse square. 

c. the first half of the sixth century B.c. Types such as this, appearing 
on the early Attic coinage, are found as shield-devices on early Attic 
vases, and were perhaps the distinguishing badges of aristocratic factions. 


. Syracuse. AR. Piece of 10 drachmae. Obv., ») ZYPAK OZIQ N. Head 


of Arethusa |., surrounded by dolphins. Rev., Victorious quadriga l., 
with Nike offering wreath: in exergue, helmet, breastplate, greaves, and 
shield, below which, AQAA. 

c. 410 B.c. Technically the quadriga type is the obverse, and the head 
the reverse. 


. Octavian. A. ‘Cistophorus’ = 3 denarii. Obv.,Q IMP erator)*CAESAR* 


DIVI * Filius) * COS * VI * LIBERTATIS * Populi) * Romani) * 
VINDEX. Head r., laureate. (Rev., not shown: PAX. Pax stg. 1., &c.) 


. Sutta. AR. Denarius. Obv., L(ucius)* SVLLA. Head of Venus r., 


facing small figure of Cupid. Rev., IMPER<ator)* ITERVM. Priestly 
implements flanked by trophies of arms. 

c. 82 B.c. Minted outside Italy by Sulla in virtue of his command of 
an army in the field. Sulla professed to be under the favour of Venus: 
he alludes also to his priesthoods. 

Jutius Cagsar. AR. Denarius. Obv., 2 CAESAR ¢ DICT (ator) PER- 
PETV<o). Head of Caesar r., laureate. Rev., 2P{ublius) SEPVLLIVS 
GMACER. Venus Victrix stg. 1. 

44 B.c. Minted under Caesar’s supreme authority at the Senatorial 
Mint in Rome, and signed by the mint-master. 








II. 


12. 
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OcTAVIAN (not yet Augustus). AR. Denarius. Obv., (CAESAR 2 [COS] VI. 
Head of Octavian r.: behind, priestly lituus. Rev.. AEGVPTO CAPTA. 
Crocodile r. 

28-26 B.c. Minted in the East during the period of Octavian’s extra- 
ordinary power between Actium and 27 B.c. Egypt fell to Octavian as a 
result of Actium. 

Aucustus. A. Denarius. Obv., head of Augustus r., laureate. Rev., 
CAESAR AVGVSTVS S<enatus) Populus) Que) Romanus). 
Shield, inscribed CL (upeus) * V <irtutis) between laurels. 

c. 20-16 B.c. Minted at Corduba in Spain, by virtue of Augustus’ 
rights as imperator. ‘The laurels and the shield were among the honours 
voted to Augustus after the Constitutional Settlement of 27 B.c. 


PLATE 5 


. Aucustus. AR. Denarius. Obv., DO CAE[SAR AVGVS]TVS ¢ TR ibu- 


nicia) * POT <estate). Head of Augustus r., laureate. Rev., ([L * MESCI- 
NIJVS 2 RVFVS * IIIVIR (aere argento auro flando feriundo). Stele, 
inscribed IMP (erator) CAES(ar) AVG(ustus) LVD (os) SAEC (ulares) 
(fecit), flanked by XV (vir) S(acris) * F (aciundis). 

16 B.c. Senatorial Mint of Rome: mint-master, L. Mescinius Rufus. 
Augustus, as quindecimvir sacris faciundis, held the Ludi Saeculares 
in 17 B.C. 


. Aucustus. A. Denarius. Obv., CAESAR AVGVSTVS CDIVI 


Fiilius) PATER PATRIAE. Head of Augustus r., laureate. Rev., in 
exergue, C* L> CAESARES: © AVGVSTI F(ilii) COS * DESIG (nati) 
PRINC<ipes) IVVENT<utis>. Gaius Caesar and Lucius Caesar stg., 
holding spear and shield: above, emblems of priestly rank. 

2 B.C.-A.D. 14. Imperial mint of Lugdunum. C. Caesar and L. Caesar 
were adopted by their grandfather Augustus in 5 and 2 B.c., and though 
both died shortly after, this ‘adoption’ coin-type continued. ‘Princeps 
Iuventutis’, with ‘Caesar’, now designated an Emperor’s successor. 


. Trpertus. AE. Dupondius (= 2 asses). Obv., wIVSTITIA. Bust r., 


diademed. Rev., © Tiberius) CAESAR DIVI AVG(usti) Filius) 
AVG (ustus) P (ontifex) Maximus) TR <ibunicia) POT (estate) X XIII 
round S<enatus) * Consulto). 

A.D. 22. Senatorial Mint of Rome, emphasized by the S*C. Justitia, 
while perhaps alluding indirectly to Livia, may also be taken as an abstract 
personification of imperial desires. 


. CLaupius. AE. Dupondius. Obv., Q Tl<berius) CLAVDIVS CAESAR 


AVG(ustus) Pontifex) Maximus) TR <ibunicia) P {otestate) IMP (era- 
tor). Head of Claudius 1. Rev., (CERES 2 AVGVSTA: in exergue, 
Senatus) Consulto). Ceres seated 1., holding corn-ears. 

c. A.D. 41-2. The imperial portrait now usurps one side of the coins 
struck at the Senatorial Mint of Rome. 


. VespasIAN. /E. As. Obv., Q IMPerator) CAESAR VESPASIAN (us) 


AVG(ustus) COS*iTl. Head of Vespasian r., laureate. Rev., 
€C AEQVITAS 2 AVGVSTI: in exergue, S(enatus) C{onsulto). Aequi- 
tas stg. 1., holding scales and sceptre. 

A.D. 70. Mint of Rome. Claudius’ coins were inscribed ‘Ceres 
Augusta’: there is advance in Vespasian’s ‘Aequitas Augusti’. 
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6. Nero. AE. Sestertius (= 4 asses). Obv.,Q NERO CLAVD(ius) CAESAR 
AVGiustus) GERM(anicus) Pontifex) Maximus) TR <ibunicia) 
POT <estate) IMP erator) P (ater) P{atriae). Head of Nero r., laureate. 
Rev., Q PACE Populi) R{omani) TERRA MAR[IQue PAR]TA 
1IANVM CLYSIT. Closed Temple of Janus, flanked by S<enatus) 
Consulto). 

A.D. 65-8. Senatorial Mint of Rome. Struck at the conclusion of the 
Parthian war. 

7. Civic Wars. AX. Denarius. Obv., 2 BON {us)* EVENT us). Female bust 

r. Rev., ~ PACI Populi) Romani). Hands clasped over caduceus. 

A.D. 68-9. Minted in Spain. Studiously vague, the types stress the 
happy issue which is necessary for world peace and prosperity, i.e. the 
end of Nero’s régime. 

8. Nerva. /E. Sestertius (= 4 asses). Obv.,Q IMP erator) NERVA CAES (ar) 
AVG(ustus) Pontifex) Maximus) TR ibunicia) Potestate) COS * II 
Pater) P{atriae). Head of Nervar., laureate. Rev.,Q FISCI IVDAICI 
CALVMNIA SVBLATA. Palm-tree flanked by Senatus) C (onsulto). 

A.D. 97. Senatorial Mint of Rome. An outspoken record of fact. 

9g. CUNOBELINE. AV. Stater. Obv., CA MV(lodunum) (= Colchester). Ear of 
corn. Rev., CVNO(belinus) (= Cymbeline). Horse r. 

c. A.D. 20-40. Minted at Colchester. Cunobeline, absorbing Roman 
ideas, built up a large E. Anglian kingdom: and perhaps his aggressive 
nationalism prompted Claudius’ invasion in A.D. 43. 


MARTIAL 
III. 9g. 


Versiculos in me narratur scribere Cinna. 
non scribit cuius carmina nemo legit. 


Contradictions 
That fellow Singer, it is said, 
Against me wrote a song. 
But when a wight is never read 
To say he writes is wrong. T. W. M. 


MARTIAL 
vir. 16. 


Aera domi non sunt, superest hoc, Regule, solum 
ut tua vendamus munera: numquid emis? 


Envot 
Thus, Prince, of all my goods bereft, 
With not a farthing an my coffers, 
One course alone to me is left, 
To sell your presents. Any offers? T. W. M. 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX AND THE CLASSICS 


By M. L. CLARKE 


EW figures in our political history have aroused such affec- 

tionate admiration among posterity as Charles James Fox. 
Not the least attractive feature of his personality is his love of 
classical literature. He is the supreme example of the scholarly 
statesman. Some may suspect that the legendary scholarship 
of our eighteenth-century statesmen did not extend beyond a 
few tags from Horace and Virgil, relics of a rigorous public 
school education. Of Fox at any rate this was not true. A study 
of his notes on the Classics shows him as a true lover of ancient 
literature and a fine scholar. It is not inappropriate that his 
bust should stand next to that of Porson in the Upper School 
at Eton. 

It remains rather a mystery how he learnt his Greek and 
Latin. His school and college career was brief, and there were 
distractions, such as his four months’ visit to Paris at the age 
of fourteen, when his father taught him to gamble. He left 
Eton, aged fifteen, in 1764, and after two years at Oxford, 
where he surprised his tutor by doing some work, his formal 
education ended. The educational system of the eighteenth 
century may seem to us wasteful and unimaginative, yet it 
succeeded in making the Classics part of a man’s nature in a 
way that they are not to-day. Greek and Latin seem to have 
come to Fox naturally, and he retained his knowledge without 
apparent effort. In his early life he would return from an all- 
night sitting at the gaming table and settle down to read Greek. 
In later life, particularly after his virtual retirement from poli- 
tics, he found an inexhaustible interest in classical reading. In 
his retreat at St. Ann’s Hill he read over old favourites and 
tried new authors, investigated problems of scholarship, and 
discussed them with friends of like tastes. 

His remarks on the Classics are to be found in his letters to 
his nephew Lord Holland, to his secretary J. B. Trotter, and 
to Gilbert Wakefield, the classical scholar.' To both his 


' All these letters are included in Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
3871-26 G 
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nephew and his secretary he is in the position of adviser and 
guide; in his correspondence with Wakefield the relationship 
is reversed and he himself seeks for advice on reading from 
one whom he regarded perhaps with excessive respect. The 
correspondence began with Wakefield’s dedication of his Lucre- 
tius to Fox; it continued throughout his sojourn in Dorchester 
jail, where he was confined as a result of a seditious pamphlet. 
Fox felt the sympathy of a Whig aristocrat for a scholar and a 
persecuted lover of liberty, and treated his egotistic and difficult 
correspondent with unfailing courtesy and respect, taking no 
offence even when Wakefield, commiserating with him on a 
shooting accident, took occasion to rebuke him for engaging in 
field sports.' However, while showing due deference to Wake- 
field’s learning, Fox is ready to join issue with him on questions 
of scholarship, and generally shows himself superior in taste 
and judgement to the professional scholar. 

G. O. Trevelyan, the biographer of both Fox and Macaulay, 
remarks that ‘the two Whigs read their classics with the same 
eyes’.2 This is open to question. Fox was both more of an 
amateur and more of a professional than Macaulay. He was 
not omnivorous like Macaulay; he would never have read 
through the whole of Statius or Silius Italicus. He only read 
what he liked. On the other hand, his scholarly interests were 
greater than Macaulay’s. ‘I read’, wrote Macaulay, ‘not as I 
read at College, but like a man of the world. If I do not know 
a word, I pass it by unless it is important to the sense. If I find, 
as I have of late often found, a passage which refuses to give 
up its meaning on its second reading, I let it alone.’3 Fox went 
through the reverse process. In early life he read for amuse- 
ment; later he read with more critical attention. His corre- 
spondence with Wakefield shows that he was a potential 
scholar, interested not only in the general sense of an author 


James Fox, edited by Lord John Russell, 1853. The letters to Trotter are also 
to be found in an absurd book, Memoirs of the latter years of the Rt. hon. C. f. 


Fox, by J. B. Trotter, 1811. The correspondence with Wakefield was published 
separately in 1813. 


’ Letter xxu1 (Memorials, iv, p. 345). 
2 Early Life of Charles James Fox, p. 300 n. 
3 Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (1878), i, p. 437. 
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but in details also, in emendations, in metrical problems, and 
questions of authenticity. 

His opinions on questions of scholarship are always interest- 
ing and show sound sense and good judgement. But to record 
them would involve reviving dead controversies; it will be of 
more general interest to give some of his literary judgements. 

According to Sir Philip Francis, Fox’s Greek studies ‘were 
not very deep and had gone but a little way beyond Homer 
and Euripides, the minor poets, and the political orations of 
Demosthenes.’! This is unjust, but not without foundation. 
Fox’s tastes and interests were those of his own age, and he did 
not explore far into the unfamiliar. It may seem strange to us 
that though he read Lycophron and Apollonius Rhodius he 
knew nothing of Aristophanes. Aristophanes at that time was 
regarded as a scurrilous buffoon not worth reading; it was only 
in the nineteenth century that he came into his own. Plato 
was equally unpopular, and there is no mention of him in Fox’s 
letters.” 

Homer and Euripides were the favourite Greek poets of the 
eighteenth century, and it was these that Fox read with keenest 
enjoyment. ‘You see I have never done with Homer’, he writes 
to Lord Holland, and again, after discussing the authenticity 
of various parts of the Odyssey: ‘Well, here is Homer criticism 
enough; but it is a subject upon which I never tire’. In 1795, 


after finishing the Odyssey and reading eighteen books of the 
Iliad, he writes: 


‘I think the superiority of the Iliad greater than I had imagined, or 
than I believe is generally allowed, and more than makes up for the fable 
being so much less entertaining. To be sure the battles are too long, 
and the wounds too minutely described, but there is a charm in it which 
makes one read with eagerness, and a rapidity and fire and freedom 
in the manner that surpasses all other poets; and I mean this of his 
style in general, exclusive of the passages (of which there are so many) 


' Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, by Joseph Parkes, ii, p. 448. 

? Plato and Aristophanes were the two celebrated writers of antiquity whom 
Wakefield could not read through (Correspondence with Fox, p. 175). Gray was 
one of the few literary men of the eighteenth century who read and appreciated 


Plato. 3 Oct. 1797 (Memorials, iii, p. 137). 
* To Holland, 28 Sept. 1800 (ibid., p. 182). 
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containing anything particularly sublime or affecting. In short the 
more I read the more I admire him.”! 


He was particularly pleased with the tenth book: 


‘It is a part I never heard particularly celebrated, but I think the begin- 
ning of it more true in the description of the uneasiness in the Greek 
army and the solicitude of the different chiefs than anything almost in 
the poem. It is . . . excellent beyond measure in placing the scene 
exactly before one’s eyes; and the characters too are remarkably well 
distinguished and preserved. I think Homer always happy in his 
accounts of Menelaus.’2 


The part of the Jiiad that he liked least was the speech of 
Phoenix in the ninth book; the passage about the Prayers he 
thought ‘poor and forced’,3 while Ate was ‘detestable’.4 Such 
imaginative abstractions did not appeal to his simple humane 
taste. One of his reasons for admiring Homer was that he pro- 
duced the sublime ‘without ever resorting to the mysterious, 
the obscure or unintelligible’.s 

The same could not be said of Aeschylus. His obscurity of 
thought joined to the corrupt state of the text made it hard for 
the eighteenth century to appreciate him. In any case he did 
not much appeal to the taste of the time. Even Porson thought 
little of him in comparison with the other tragedians. Fox 
found in him some sublime passages, ‘but in general the figures 
are too forced and hard for my taste; and then there is too 
much of the grand and terrific and gigantic, without a mixture 
of anything either tender or pleasant or elegant, which keeps 
the mind too much on the stretch’.® 

Euripides was without doubt his favourite of the three trage- 
dians ;? he has ‘much more of facility and nature in his way of 
writing’ than Sophocles. The Medea Fox considers ‘the best 


To Holland, 12 Apr. 1795 (Memorials, iii, p. 102). 

2 'To Holland, Oct. 1797 (ibid., iii, p. 137). 

3 To Trotter, tv (ibid., iv, p. 444). 

4 To Wakefield, x1 (ibid., iv, p. 318). 

5 'To Holland, 19 Dec. 1802 (ibid., iii, p. 208). 

© To Trotter, xiv (ibid., iv, p. 461). 

7 ‘Far, very far superior to the other Greek tragedians’. Fox to Dr. Parr 
(Parr’s Works, i, p. 616). 

8 To Trotter, x111 (Memorials, iv, p. 457). Of Sophocles’ plays he liked the 
Electra best, and found the Oedipus Tyrannus ‘disagreeable’ (ibid.). 
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of all Greek tragedies upon the whole, though the choruses are 
not so poetical as in some others’.! The Hippolytus he regards 
as overrated. The plot is vile; that Phaedra should ‘kill her- 
self and leave the lie behind her’ is ‘an excess of wickedness, 
which in my conception does not suit her character’.2 He 
prefers to the Hippolytus not only the Medea, the Alcestis, and 
the Heracleidae, but both the Iphigenias, the Hercules Furens, 
and perhaps the Troades and Hecuba.3 Fox’s liking for the 
Heracleidae was peculiar to himself, as he admitted. ‘I never 
heard it much praised, and perhaps the thinking so highly of 
it is a fancy quite of my own. It is quite brimful of that sort 
of spirit the want of which I complain of in our Apollonius 
and Tasso’. Another play he liked was the Iphigenia in Aulis. 
‘The scene where the quarrel and reconciliation between the 
brothers is has always been blamed on account of the too quick 
change of mind in Menelaus; but I like it very much, and there 
is something in the manner of it that puts me in mind of Brutus 
and Cassius’.5 

Fox shared the curious liking of his age for Lycophron. The 
younger Pitt read Lycophron while at Cambridge; Fox read 
him first in 1800, and found in him some very charming poetry 
and an entertaining variety of stories.© About the same time 
he was reading Apollonius Rhodius, but without much enthusi- 
asm; there were fine passages in him, but ‘some way he does 
not get hold of me right’.7, However, it was interesting to look 
out for passages imitated by Virgil, and to note how he had 
improved on his model. ‘I admire Virgil more than ever, for 
his power of giving originality to his most exact imitations’.§ 

' To Holland, 6 Nov. 1799 (ibid., iii, p. 166). 

2 'To Holland, 4 Jan. 1800 (ibid., p. 172). 

3 Elsewhere he mentions the Hipp. with J.A. as ‘among the best’. Med., 
Phoen., Heracl., and Alc. are as good; H.F., I.T., Hec., Bacch., and Tro. are 
all excellent. Then come Jon, Suppl., El., and Hel. The worst are Or. and 
Andr. (to Trotter, x11, ibid., iv, pp. 458-9). Macaulay, on the other hand, 
considered the Orestes one of the finest plays in the Greek language, and placed 
it next to the Medea and Bacchae among those of Euripides (Trevelyan, Life of 
Macaulay, i, p. 482). * To Holland, Jan. 1800 (ibid., iii, p. 173). 

5 To Trotter, xv (ibid., iv, p. 463). 

® To Wakefield, xxxt (ibid., p. 376). 

7 'To Holland, Jan. 1800 (ibid., iii, p. 173). 

8 To Holland, Jan. 1800 (ibid., p. 175). He has an interesting comparison 
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While he missed in Virgil Homer’s freedom of manner, he 
greatly admired individual passages in him, and considered 
that in pathos he surpassed every other poet except perhaps 
Shakespeare. The eighth book was his favourite, in parti- 
cular Evander’s speech on parting with Pallas.' The fourth 
book also contained much that was moving; yet it puzzled Fox. 
Could Virgil have meant Aeneas to be as odious as he appeared? 
Hardly; yet it was so well done if one could suppose it in- 
tended.2, Indeed, the more Fox read the Aeneid the more he 
admired detached parts of it and the less he liked the story and 
characters. Aeneas he found ‘always either insipid or odious’. 
‘Can you bear this?’ he asks of the hero’s self-introduction, 
‘Sum pius Aeneas fama super aethera notus.’3 

We do not find so much said of prose writers as of poets. Fox 
mentions Herodotus and Polybius with approbation, but not 
Thucydides. As a parliamentarian he naturally appreciated the 
orators. Of Demosthenes he writes: “There is a fire and 
pointedness in him arising naturally out of the business and 
not produced by any far fetched or affected antithesis . . . that 
is, in my judgment, peculiar to him.’ At one time he was 
reading nothing but Cicero, and finding him more admirable 
than ever.5 In a.letter to Wakefield he mentions Pro Caelio 
as a speech in which Cicero was most in his element, and adds 
this pertinent appreciation of Cicero’s merits: 


‘Argumentative contention is what he by no means excels in; and he is 
never, I think, so happy, as when he has an opportunity of exhibiting a 
mixture of philosophy and pleasantry; and especially, when he can inter- 
pose anecdotes, and references to the authority of the eminent characters 
in the history of his country. No man appears, indeed, to have had such 
real respect for authority as he; and therefore, when he speaks on that 
subject, he is always natural, and in earnest; and not like those among us, 
who are so often declaiming about the wisdom of our ancestors, without 


of Georg. ii. 461 f. with Lucr. ii. 24 f.; he considers Virgil’s version not in 
all respects an improvement (to Holland, 23 July 1801, Memorials, iii, p. 
196). 

! ‘To Wakefield, Li (ibid., iv, p. 415). 

2 To Holland, 24 Jan. 1803 (ibid., iii, p. 213). 

3 'To Trotter, xvi (ibid., iv, p. 467). 

* To Holland, 26 May, 1791 (ibid., ii, p. 365). 

5 To Holland, Dec. 1799 (ibid., iii, p. 170). 
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knowing what they mean, or hardly ever citing any particulars of their 
conduct, or even of their dicta.’! 


The mixture of philosophy and pleasantry which Fox finds 
in Cicero is said to have been characteristic of his own oratory. 
On the other hand, he was also described as ‘the most Demos- 
thenean speaker since Demosthenes’, and one would expect 
that so keen a lover of Greek and of liberty would find his 
model in the Athenian rather than the Roman orator. Whether 
he owed more than an oratorical manner to the ancients it 
would be presumptuous to say. Nowadays we are cautious 
about claiming for the Classics the power to ‘transform and 
beautify our inner nature’. Yet it would not be unreasonable 
to suggest that the humanity and lofty spirit of a man like Fox 
was in some degree fostered by his classical studies. In any 
case, as Cicero says, ‘quod si non hic tantus fructus ostendere- 
tur, et si ex his studiis delectatio sola peteretur, tamen ut opinor 
hanc animi remissionem humanissimam ac liberalissimam iudi- 
caretis’. Certainly Fox derived as much enjoyment from his 
studies as from other pleasures perhaps less liberal. He 
approached both literature and learning with a relish and 
enthusiasm which remained throughout life, from the days 
when he would sit down to Herodotus after a night of heavy 
gambling, to his later and less hectic years, when he read 
Hooke’s Roman History to Mrs. Armitstead and discussed the 
Homeric question in long letters to the imprisoned Gilbert 
Wakefield. 

? To Wakefield, xxv (ibid., iv, p. 349). 


MARTIAL 
1. 98. 
Litigat et podagra Diodorus, Flacce, laborat. 
sed nil patrono porrigit: haec cheragra est. 
Ex pede Herculem 
Gouty-footed Colonel J. 


Counsel’s services enlists; 
When the moment comes to pay 
Gout has doubled up his fists. T. W. M. 








PERSONALITIES IN ARISTOPHANES 


By H. F. HOSE 


HE Old Comedy, says Plutarch,! is unsuitable for reading 

to a dinner-party taking their wine; it is ill regulated, 
violent, and sometimes indecent; moreover, it would require a 
commentator to explain the personal allusions and we should 
be in school again. These allusions are perhaps even more 
obscure to us; yet we read our Aristophanes, and what we have 
of Menander would not make us agree with Plutarch’s decided 
preference for the New Comedy. And they have an interest 
of their own in giving us glimpses of some of the prominent 
figures in Athenian life and of the objects of public mockery 
or reprobation; for Aristophanes would make sure that his 
personal references were such as to secure applause, and most 
of them occur in the other comedians of the time. 

Of the three great personages which he was never tired of 
attacking it is not necessary to speak. Socrates, Cleon, and 
Euripides are well known to us from other sources, and 
Aristophanes’ account adds little to our knowledge; for indeed 
in his relentless attacks on them the poet is using them rather 
as embodiments of tendencies in literature, morals, or politics 
which he detested; they are like the Gladstones of the comic 
papers of fifty or sixty years ago, when a writer or artist knew 
that any allusion to a personal peculiarity or defect would help 
to rouse the passions of a large section of his public and fan 
their political partisanship. So in Aristophanes the spluttering, 
bawling, greedy demagogue, the unwashed student of astro- 
nomy and natural history with his subversive sophistries, the 
greengrocer’s son who produced immoral plays and sapped the 
good old Athenian character are merely unscrupulous carica- 
tures to give point to attacks on dangerous principles. 

But other figures flit across the pages of the few comedies 
left to us, and quotations from the lost plays of Aristophanes 
and others show that one of the favourite effects of the Old 
Comedy was the unexpected introduction of the name of 
some well-known person in Athens, who was very probably 

* Qu. Conv. 8. 3. 
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sitting in the audience and found himself suddenly the object 
of a shout of laughter on the allusion to some personal peculi- 
arity, some unfortunate incident in his life, or some novel 
experiment in music or poetry. This effect was as strange to 
Plutarch as it is to us, and indeed disappeared for good with 
the end of the Old Comedy. But it throws light in more ways 
than one on the Athens of the time. It shows us that Athens 
was a small place whose citizens lived in public and were 
known to their fellows in the market-place. A play of Men- 
ander could be acted and enjoyed equally well in Alexandria 
or Antioch or Rome; a play of Aristophanes or Pherecrates 
would lose much of its point if produced at any other time or 
place than the fifth century at Athens. Further, this charac- 
teristic of the Old Comedy shows that the Athenian sense of 
humour was often primitive and brutal, that they did not 
shrink from mocking the ugly or the unfortunate and enjoying 
very simple and obvious jokes about them; and the poets were 
not averse to making capital out of this propensity. Yet, on 
the other hand, many of the allusions are slight, brief, glancing, 
and required not only a quick wit to seize them but a know- 
ledge of past and present literature and music. 

Of course many personal allusions are meaningless for us, 
and of many others the old commentators give obviously 
conjectural explanations. In some cases, however, the schol- 
iasts have information about the persons and illustrations from 
other sources sufficient to create for us a few more or less 
distinct figures in the Athens of the period of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. There is the fat gourmand Kleonymos, who 
seems to have run away in battle, and a fat coward in a small 
citizen-army was a marked man. He dropped his shield, of 
course, in order to run, and that was an unpardonable military 
offence, though many others besides Kleonymos had done it 
on occasion in the Athenian army; ‘with it or on it’ was not 
the command of an Athenian mother. But Kleonymos was 
fat and ungainly, and was accordingly selected for repeated 
attacks by Aristophanes. A riddle is made about him—‘“What 
animal throws away its shield in earth and sky and sea?! And 

t Ar. Vesp. 22. 
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nearly ten years later—for the joke seems perennial—when 
the Athenian adventurers are shown the ‘gobbler’-bird 
Euelpides at once thinks of Kleonymos and asks ‘Why then has 
he not thrown away his . . . comb?! The fabled Kleonymos- 
tree sheds shields instead of leaves,? and the only song Kleony- 
mos’ son can sing is the well-known jest of Archilochus about 
the loss of his shield. When Kleonymos saw his name on the 
notice-boards as posted for duty on active service he took 
means to get it erased,* perhaps by perjury, for he suffered 
acutely in battle. He was very fat, for the magnificence of the 
feasts at the Persian Court is indicated by the serving of a bird 
‘three times as big as Kleonymos’,5 and he is an unpleasant 
neighbour in a crowd.® He was so greedy that the bystanders 
in alarm at his appetite urged him to ‘spare the table’.? In the 
end he ate himself out of house and home, and was destitute 
of the commonest household appliances for making bread.8 
Amynias® was one of a group of epicures who were the butt 
of Comic poets. He was a notorious dicer, who wore his hair 
long and was suspected of undemocratic tendencies in con- 
sequence; Aristophanes calls him a ‘scion of the topknots’. He 
dined with Leogoras, the father of Andocides and a well- 
known epicure who kept pheasants, and with Glauketes and 
Morychos, making a party which was a butt of Plato Comicus.'° 
He was more bitterly attacked by Cratinus as a flatterer and 
braggart and delator. After ruining himself by extravagance 
he went on an embassy to Thessaly (the post of ambassador 
was considered lucrative at two or three drachmae a day), but 
being poor could only associate with the ‘Poormen’ of the 
country (TMevéota).!! His friend Morychos was fond of Copaic 
eels, a great luxury in Athens, wore a special soft coat, and 
lived in fact a lordly life.‘ ‘The lean and hungry buffoons and 
jesters no doubt formed an appendage to this class of rich 
epicures. Of such was Lysistratos,'3 the reproach of his deme, 
a shivering starveling rascal, who was glad to find a place in a 


’ Ar. Av. 288. 2 Ar. Av. 1481. 3 Ar. Pax, 1295. 
4 Ar. Nub. 400. 5 Ar. Pax, 446. ® Ar. Ach. 84, 88. 
7 Ar. Eq. 1299. 8 Ar. Nub. 675. ° Ar. Vesp. 74, 466, 1267. 
Pw. ir. 3. 1 Ar, Vesp. 1273. Ar. Ach. 887, Vesp. 506, 1142. 
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dinner-party by his skill in the game of ‘Comparisons’, and he 
invented the rather cruel word copéAAn, Coffineer, for an old 
man.! He was a practical joker, too, and gave Philokleon 
fish-scales instead of small change to put in his mouth, the 
ordinary receptacle for such coins.? 

For the generals Aristophanes has mostly nothing but con- 
tempt, and seems to look on them as many regimental officers 
looked on the Staff during the Great War, and their plumes are 
to him what the ‘red tabs’ were to them. And as he was 
himself a supporter of the anti-war party in the last quarter 
of the fifth century, he heaps abuse on war-mongers like 
Peisandros,3 who went about in plumes and frowns and 
stirred up trouble to make money out of it. And Peisandros 
was but a coward after all and is seen among the ghosts evoked 
by Socrates near the lake among the Shadowfeet, looking for 
his spirit which deserted him when alive. Xenophon‘ con- 
firms this account of him by telling us that he shirked active 
service because he could not face the spears. Lamachos was 
no coward, but during his lifetime he is for Aristophanes the 
personification of the war-spirit. His departure for a cam- 
paign with meagre rations and the prospect of discomfort and 
wounds is vividly contrasted with the joys of peace and rustic 
prosperity; he returns wounded from the service of his city 
only to be more ruthessly mocked.’ He interferes with the 
rescue of the imprisoned goddess Peace, and the day of peace 
is the day of the ‘detestation of Lamachos’.® After his death, 
however, Aristophanes treats his memory respectfully, asks 
how the mother of Hyperbolos dares to sit near the mother of 
Lamachos, and has Aeschylus name him among the heroes of 
Athens.? Phormio, the distinguished naval commander, is al- 
ways mentioned with respect, as a devoted servant of Poseidon, 
a brave soldier of the type of Myronides, who did not shirk 
hardship.’ Eupolis? has a character who learned the art of war 
from Phormio, and there seems to have been no suggestion, 
even among the peace-party, that he feathered his own nest. 


’ Ar. fr. 198. 2 Ar. Vesp. 787. 
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On the contrary the scholiast' says that he became poor 
through his incorruptibility (xa®apés otpatnytoas trévns tyéveto, 
as he almost epigrammatically puts it), so that when fined at 
his audit after leaving office he was unable to pay the fine, 
remaining &ripos till he was needed as general again and the 
fine was paid by the State. 

We know from Thucydides that the Peloponnesian War 
brought forth a crop of oracles, and the dealers in signs and 
wonders and prognostications must have become a plague to 
sensible citizens as the war went on. More than once men 
who made such dealings their profession are brought on the 
stage in Aristophanes only to be driven off with contumely, 
and the competition in ridiculous oracles between Cleon and 
the Sausage-seller for the favour of Demos illustrates the 
susceptibility of the vulgar mind to such influences in war- 
time.? Most of such professors are nameless, but one or two 
of the foremost are named and dimly portrayed in Aristophanes 
and other comedians. Diopeithes, a friend of the super- 
stitious Nikias, had a ‘crooked hand’, fit for thieving, and was 
regarded as crazy; perhaps he used drums and counterfeited 
madness to make his predictions more impressive. At least 
three other comedians had hits at him, for he was famous for 
his skill in oracles. It was he who prosecuted Anaxagoras for 
impiety and astronomical speculation. Lampon had won 
renown as a seer long before the Peloponnesian War, but he 
was still famous when the Birds was produced in 414 B.C. 
Plutarch has an amusing story of how his prophetic inter- 
pretation of the ram with one horn as signifying the rise of 
Pericles was countered by Anaxagoras’ simple scientific ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. He was called Qoupidpavtis by 
Aristophanes,’ for he had been one of the leaders of the colony 
to Thurii. He wasa deceitful seer—the opinion of the Athenians 
about seers varied curiously between respect and detestation— 
and when he was cheating he avoided perjury by using the 
oath ‘By the goose’ for ‘By the gods’, like the old English ‘By 
gad’. Such oaths were, however, common in Athens, and 


’ Schol. Ar. Pax, 347. 2 Ar. Eq. 997 foll. 3 Ar. Eq. 1085. 
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were used by Socrates and his followers.' There was an old 
story that Rhadamanthus, when he became king, ordered his 
subjects to swear by goose or dog or ram or the like, which 
sounds like a parents’ moral fable. Lampon was honoured in 
Athens, however, and awarded the high privilege of dining in 
the Prytaneum. Of another famous seer, Eurykles, we only 
hear that he employed a sort of ventriloquism, and made the 
practice common.? 

But it was for bad poets and musicians that the writers of 
the Old Comedy show a special scorn, pouring contempt on 
their personal appearance as well as their works, and accusing 
them of other malpractices. And the number of dramatic 
and musical displays at Athens, with their constant succession 
of new works, must have inflicted many indifferent artists on 
the public. Meles was a bad musician, the worst of all, accord- 
ing to Pherecrates;3 and Plato says that his singing vexed the 
audience;* he was a traitor to the democracy, says Aristo- 
phanes, but the allusion is lost.s His son Kinesias seems to 
have succeeded him in that bad eminence. He was so tall and 
thin that he wore supports of lime-wood to keep him from 
collapsing, and Aristophanes refers to him as ‘lime-wood 
Kinesias’ and mocks at him for being so unsubstantial that he 
was naturally sent as ambassador by the poets to the realm of 
the dead.® Like his father he was accused of political mal- 
practices, and Lysias said he was ‘most impious and lawless’ 
and enriched himself by delation.?7 The Comic poet Strattis 
wrote a whole play about him, and called him the ‘chorus- 
killer’—the chorus hated him as they did Akestor, another bad 
poet’—and Plutarch,° finding Athens poor in epic and melic 
poets, mentions Kinesias as a ‘wretched dithyrambist, base- 
born and infamous, the butt of comedians’. He is introduced 
in the Birds to be driven away with insult and blows, and a 
curse is laid on the man who learns his dances.!° Pherecrates 
called him the ‘cursed Athenian’ who was one of the chief 
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destroyers of good music.! Probably he was one of the inno- 
vators who set feeble words to undignified music, and fluttered 
the old-fashioned dove-cotes so sorely. 

Music and poetry often ran in families at Athens. Philo- 
klees was a nephew of Aeschylus and a dramatist, he was 
flat-nosed and undersized, and his works were as ugly as 
himself, harsh and hard and rough, as contrasted with the 
sweetness of Sophocles. Like many other well-known figures 
in Athens he had a nickname from a bird, and was called 
‘crested lark’3 as a shifty shopkeeper was called a ‘partridge’ 
and Opountios a ‘one-eyed crow’. Karkinos was also a trage- 
dian, but was more famous as a dancer.* His sons followed in 
his footsteps in both professions, and the family of dancers is 
ridiculed by Aristophanes for their grotesque antics and their 
personal appearance; there was something crab-like about 
them answering to their name.’ One of the sons, Xenoklees, 
is mentioned in the Frogs® only to be cursed among the puny 
successors of the three great tragedians. Karkinos had a 
grandson who was known as a tragedian in Aristotle’s time. 
A relative of his, Morsimos, himself the son of a poet, was 
another tragedian who bored his audience, and Aristophanes 
curses the scribe who should try to publish his works.’ 
Theognis’ tragedies were as frigid as himself and produced a 
feeling of winter abroad ;° in fact he was nicknamed Snow, the 
scholiast tells us, and Dikaeopolis shuddered at hearing one 
of his tragedies announced for performance when he hoped 
for a play of Aeschylus.? Aristophanes perhaps did not live to 
hear the same charge of frigidity brought against his own son 
Araros.!° Agathon is not sneered at for his works, but for his 
method of composition, which consisted in surrounding him- 
self with the proper atmosphere, and for his effeminate habits."! 

Of the other arts we hear little in Aristophanes. A starveling 
painter, Pauson, was a ‘guest of Poverty’, and had to fast when 
Athens feasted.’ He was a painter of some repute, for Aristotle 
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criticizes him more than once, in the Poetics as a caricaturist. 
Aelian' has an amusing story of how he painted a galloping 
horse for a client who ordered a horse rolling, and told him to 
turn the picture upside down; some of his works gave rise to 
proverbial expressions, as when he carved a Hermes that no 
one could understand. 

Chaerephon, the friend of Socrates, must have been a 
familiar figure in Athens, and was introduced on the stage in 
his own person, thin, with bushy eyebrows, and bat-like,? 
though it is not clear whether the name of Bat was given to 
him because he was black and shrill-voiced, or because, as 
another scholium suggests, he was a philosopher and studied 
all day, ‘for neither bats nor philosophers appear by day’. 
Another well-known character was evidently the famous 
footpad Orestes, so called perhaps because he pretended to be 
mad and so made an opportunity of robbing wayfarers of their 
cloaks.; He gave them a ‘stroke’, too, after the manner of divine 
heroes encountered by a rash traveller. He was evidently a 
terror of the outskirts of Athens for some years. 

Stray references to other well-known figures are tantalizing 
in their scantiness. When Aeschylus’ beast the ‘horse-cock’ 
was mentioned, it suggested Eryxis to some of the audience, 
but the scholiast can tell us nothing of him. He is careful to 
inform us, however, that the itrmoAextpuav was a real sea-beast 
and not a fabulous creature, “even if the philosophers deny its 
existence’, for a man once killed one on the shore, showed its 
corpse to others, and made it his badge. We would fain know 
more, too, of the rascally bath-keeper, Kleigenes,* of Phile- 
psios,5 who told tales for a living, of Eudamos,® who sold medical 
rings to cure snake-bite, of Dexinikos,”? who stood up in the 
theatre to catch the expected largesse of figs and was dis- 
appointed when Aristophanes despised such methods of 
courting popularity, and of the tower of 'Timotheos,® built so 
high that Fortune resented it and made its rich owner poor. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CLASSICS FROM 
MANN 


By H. G. MULLENS 


HE Isle of Man was left untouched by the Romans. It 

was a stronghold of Celtic culture until in the Dark Ages 
the Scandinavian sea adventurers made it a naval base. The 
two races lived side by side and no influence other than theirs 
showed itself until the seventeenth century, when the English 
fashions in architecture and social life began to reproduce 
themselves in the island. Thus the contribution made to the 
British heritage by those two strains is more easily recognizable 
here than perhaps in any other part of the British Isles. In 
this paper I deal only with the Celts, our knowledge of whom 
(apart from archaeology) is based almost entirely on the records 
of Greece and Rome. I confine myself to two authors univer- 
sally read in schools—Caesar, a competent observer at first hand, 
and ‘Tacitus, a reliable conveyer of borrowed information. All 
quotations from the former are from the Gallic War, those 
from Books IV and V referring to Celts in Britain, the others 
referring to Celts in Gaul. All quotations from Tacitus are 
from the Agricola. ‘There were really three types of Celts, but 
their culture was at the time of these writers fairly homo- 
geneous. It is not to be wondered at that illustrations can be 
found in the Isle of Man for statements made about Celts in 
Britain and Gaul, for the whole of the Celtic world seems to 
have enjoyed free intercourse and to have shared the same 
religious organization. This will be clear from the following 
points: 

1. At one time Diviciacus, a king of the Suessiones, had 
embraced parts of Britain as well as parts of Gaul in his 
realm (Caesar, 11. iv. § 7). 

2. The Gallic Atrebates had kinsmen of the same name in 
Britain. 

3. The Veneti were in constant communication with Britain 
(Caesar, III. viii, § 1), whence help had been sent against 
the Romans (ibid. 1v. xx, § 1). The Celts of Gaul refused 
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to help Caesar to invade Britain and pretended ignorance 
of the country, thus showing their loyalty to their brothers 
across the sea (ibid., §§ 3, 4). 

4. The Druidic religious system had been introduced from 
Britain into Gaul (ibid. vi. xiii, § 11). 

5. Tacitus says of the Britons: ‘proximi Gallis et similes’ 
(Agricola, xi, § 2) and ‘sermo haud multum diversus’ 
(ibid.,§ 4). Caesar says, ‘aedificia fere Gallicis consimilia’ 
(v. xii, § 3). 

6. Archaeology shows Mann to have been in touch with 
Britain up to the time of the Roman Conquest. 


A. Physical Appearance. 


Tacitus, Agricola, xi, § 2: ‘Silurum colorati vultus, torti 
plerumque crines et posita contra Hispania Hiberos veteres 
traiecisse easque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt’. 

The short, very swarthy, ‘Spanish’ type is very common in 
the Isle of Man, though curly hair is not very frequent. ‘This 
type occurs also in South Wales (the home of the Silures) and 
Cornwall, where they are nowadays popularly supposed to be 
descended from survivors from wrecked galleons of the Armada. 
In Mann the population of Cregneish in the south-west corner 
is almost pure ‘Iberian’, and they are said to be descended 
from the crew of a galleon wrecked at Spanish Head near by. 
But, of course, these are really the descendants of those the 
Romans met who had been in the British Isles centuries before 
the Armada sailed. 


B. Character. 


1. Caes. vi. xvi, §1: ‘Natio est omnium Gallorum admodum 
dedita religionibus’. Cf. A. W. More, Folk Lore of the Isle 
of Man, p. v: ‘the people . . . were naturally superstitious, so 
much so that Waldron stated “‘he verily believed that, idolisers 
as they were of their clergy, they would be even refractory to 
them were they to preach against the existence of fairies” ’. 

2. ‘Religio’ properly means a taboo, rather than supersti- 
tion generally. One such taboo, ‘leporem . . . gustare fas non 
putant’ (Caes. v. xii, § 6), can be paralleled in the island. “The 
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Hedge-hog and the Hare were tabooed from their supposed 
connection with Witches who took their forms upon them’ 
(Moore, op. cit., p. 147). Moore says that about 1860 ‘A 
suspected Witch was successfully convicted in the parish of 
Andreas by a sportsman, who, seeing a hare crossing a field, 
fired and wounded it, and, when getting over a hedge to secure 
his prey, he found that he had shot an old woman, who was a 
reputed Witch’ (p. 148). But usually a witch who had assumed 
the shape of a hare could only be shot by a silver bullet! 


C. Mode of Living. 


1. Tacitus, Agricola, xxi, § 1: ‘homines dispersi ac rudes’. 
To the Romans, civilization (as the etymology of the word 
suggests) could only come from town life, and synoecism was 
the main method of romanization in the provinces. The words 
dispersi and rudes could therefore be almost synonymous to the 
Roman mind. In Mann itis still possible to see the same condi- 
tions as the Romans found in Gaul and Britain. The towns 
have grown either from Scandinavian pirate bases or around 
medieval castles, and they are still inhabited by Saxon ‘come- 
overs’ rather than by the true Manx. The natural Celtic way 
of living, to which the Manxman still clings, is in scattered 
farms. Each farm is a social unit in itself and even the need of 
a village is scarcely felt. Thus the parish churches, which are 
of old foundation, are not found in the towns, which are com- 
paratively new growths, but at points suitable for serving a 
wide group of farms. Kirk Christ Rushen lies midway between 
the two villages of Port Erin and Port St. Mary which happen 
only by chance to lie within its parish. Even the town of 
Castletown, which for centuries was the seat of government, 
had no church of its own. There is a garrison church there 
nowadays, but in 1651 the funeral train of Governor Green- 
halghe had to wend its way the mile or more to the parish 
church of Malew. 

2. Caes. v. xiv, § 4: ‘Uxores habent deni duodenique inter 
se communes et maxime fratres cum fratribus parentesque 
cum liberis.’ Is this the ultimate origin of the charge of incest 
traditionally levelled against the Manx? 
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D. Political Life. 


Caes. VI. xiii, § 10: “Hi certo anni tempore in finibus Car- 
nutum, quae regio totius Galliae media habetur, considunt in 
loco consecrato. Huc omnes undique qui controversias habent 
conveniunt eorumque decretis iudiciisque parent.’ 

This might stand as a brief description of the Manx Tyn- 
wald. Though the name is Scandinavian, the institution itself 
is probably of Celtic origin. Once a year on 5 June, old Mid- 
summer Day, the Lord of Mann, as represented by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, takes his seat on the highest level of an artificial 
circular mound at St. John’s (quae regio totius insulae media 
habetur) ; and round him gather his Legislative Council and the 
House of Keys. There the court is fenced (consecratio) and the 
laws passed during the preceding year are read to be ratified 
by the acclamation of the people (decretis parere). In past time, 
Tynwald was also a High Court of Justice and the form for 
fencing the court used to include the words, ‘I do charge... 
that all persons answer to their names when called’, which 
correspond to the second of Caesar’s phrases, ‘iudiciis parent’. 


E. Religion. 


1. Caes. vi. xvii, §§ 1, 2: ‘Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. 
Huius sunt plurima simulacra, hunc omnium inventorem 
artium ferunt, hunc viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc 
ad quaestus pecuniae mercaturasque habere vim maximam 
arbitrantur. Post hunc Apollinem et Martem et Iovem et 
Minervam. De his eandem fere quam reliquae gentes habent 
opinionem,’ &c. 

2. Ibid. xviii, § 1: ‘Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos 
praedicant, idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt.’ 

The most important Manx deity was Manannan MacLir 
(also called Orbsen), who is still familiar to Manx children 
from the many legends told about him. 

1. Manannan as Sun and Fire God (Apollo). (a) He is said 
to have rolled on three legs like a wheel through the mist. 
The three legs (triskele), which is found in Sicily and Persia as 
well as on the Manx coat of arms, is probably the same as 
the swastika and represents a fire-wheel symbolizing the sun 
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running rapidly like a man over the heavens. (See Roes, Greek 
Geometric Art: Its Symbolism and its Origin.) 

(b) “The natives say that many centuries before the Christian 
era the Island was inhabited by Fairies, and that all business 
was carried on in a supernatural manner. They affirm that a 
blue mist continually hung over the land, and prevented 
mariners, who passed in ships that way, from even suspecting 
that there was an Island so near at hand, till a few fishermen, 
by stress of weather, were stranded on the shore. As they 
were preparing to kindle a fire on the beach, they were astounded 
by a fearful noise issuing from the dark cloud which concealed 
the Island from their view. When the first spark of fire fell into 
their tinder box, the fog began to move up the side of the moun- 
tain, closely followed by a revolving object, closely resembling 
three legs of men joined together at the upper part of the 
thighs and spread out so as to resemble the spokes of a wheel’ 
(Moore, Folk Lore, p. 37, quoting from Train’s History of the 
island.) 

If the three legs were Manannan himself, it is interesting to 
note that he appeared at the first spark of fire; and it is likely 
that in the original version of the story the fire was kindled on 
a fire block which in the form of crossed sticks is one with the 
swastika and fire-wheel. 

(c) MacLir means ‘son of the sea’, a title particularly appro- 
priate to the sun in the Isle of Man. 

(d) The sea mists which frequently shroud the island on hot 
days easily explain the story of Manannan hiding the isle in 
mist if he was the sun. 

(e) He is closely associated with Lug, the sun god, whose 
name occurs in Lugudunum the capital of the Three Gauls. 

2. Manannan and Mercury. (a) Mercury among other things 
is the intermediary between gods and men. In primitive 
thought fire has this function. 

(d) Fire (as in the story of Prometheus) is the origin of arts 
and crafts and hence civilization. 

(c) According to the glossary of Cormac (quoted by Moore, 
Folk Lore, p. 2) he was ‘a celebrated merchant . . . the best pilot 
that was in the west of Europe’. 
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(d) The same authority says that he studied the heavens for 
weather changes (cf. Prometheus the Greek fire god, P.V. 
454-8). This looks as though he was a god of travel, especially 
on the sea. 

3. Manannan and Dis. Manannan is the reputed ancestor 
of all the Manx. His Welsh counterpart, Manawydan, was con- 
nected with the other world (Moore, Folk Lore, p. 5), and so 
perhaps Manannan is comparable to Dis. 

As he figures in some legends as a man of war, he may also 
have exercised the function of Mars. 

Thus in the island from which I write we have before us a 
lively proof of the correctness of these two Latin writers as we 
read them; and a clear example of the kind of material which 
in the North-West had to be moulded into the framework of the 
Imperium Romanum. More, of course, can be read about the 
Celts in second-class Latin and Greek writers such as Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Ammianus Marcellinus; but I have thought it 
better to choose a few striking instances from familiar works. 


MARTIAL 
Ix. 98. 


Vindemiarum non ubique proventus 
cessavit, Ovidi; pluvia profuit grandis. 
centum Coranus amphoras aquae fecit. 


Sine Aqua Non 
Not everybody’s vinecrop failed: 
On Curran’s farm it hailed and hailed. 
He made good profit thus, you see, 
A hundred casks of eau de—pluie. T. W. M. 











































































QUO SENSU CREDIS ET ORE? 
A Study of Facial Expression in Greek and Latin Literature 


By MARGARET B. FERGUSSON 


SAAC VOSSIUS, scholar and Canon of Windsor in the seventeenth 

century, regretted ‘that the whole human race did not banish the 
plague and confusion of so many tongues and adopt an universal and 
self-evident system of signs and pantomimic expression’.! Imago animi 
vultus est, says Cicero, and again, vultus . . . qui sermo quidam tacitus 
est; and finally, in the de Oratore (iii. 216), ‘every passion of the heart has 
its appropriate look and tone and gesture, and the whole body of man 
and his whole countenance and every voice he utters re-echo like the 
strings of a harp to the touch of every emotion in his soul’. 

Such tribute has been paid to the importance of facial expression, 
yet Greek sculpture till the middle of the fourth century had no interest 
in it. After the fixed Archaic Smile comes that unmoved serenity of 
countenance with which in statue and frieze men do battle, or walk in 
procession before the gods, or say farewell to their dead. All we know 
of the changing lights and shadows on a Greek face before the time of 
Scopas must be derived from literature. 

Let us turn first to some statistics. ‘There are in English at least ten 
synonyms for smile and laugh, each indicating a different expression of 
the face. One may beam, grin, smirk, simper: one may snigger, chuckle, 
giggle, titter, crow, guffaw. In Greek only two verbs exist (each with 
some prefixes)—yeAGv and pelAi&v. There are no synonyms, except a 
few words rarely used—a fact with its own implications: as for example 
caipe in Aristophanes and Theocritus,—‘to draw back the lips and 
grin like a dog’—ringi is the corresponding rare word in Latin: or there 
is tyycoxeiv in Aristophanes, and for ‘giggle’ KxiyAizeww—again in 
Aristophanes and Theocritus, an onomatopoeic word apparently 
meaning ‘to chirp like a thrush’. 

In Latin ridere with prefixes includes all kinds of laughter: cachinnare, 
describing the sound of laughter, is rare: renidere, ‘to shine or beam with 
joy’, is not found before the Augustans. 

In English the eyes can frown, scowl, lower; glare, stare; goggle, leer, 
ogle, squint, wink, blink. In Greek a poverty of particular verbs must 
be made up by PaAétrew and its compounds, or by phrases about the 
eyebrows to which we shall come later. oxvOparrds is a good adjective, 
but oxvOpeTrdgeiv is not found commonly: nor are TapoKuUTrTe, 
1 See Farrar’s Chapters on Languages, p. 63. 
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EmAAIZ@, oKapAauUoow. ‘A look of fear came into his eyes’ can be 
turned into various vivid phrases in English: in Greek prose it would 
probably be found as the dull periphrasis pavepds fv AcAoikas. 

On the other hand, while there is such poverty of words describing 
facial expression in grief, joy and the like, it is significant that there 
are something like thirty-two Greek verbs to indicate different sounds 
of grief and pain—groaning, wailing, shrieking—and to many of 
these various prefixes may be added: thus the tendency is at dramatic 
moments, e.g. in Tragedy, to describe not a man’s face but his shouts. 

The English language is rich in racy idioms derived from the face 
and its expression. None of the following—and I give only a few 
examples—have a corresponding Latin or Greek idiom, nor could they 
be translated literally: to face, or (the phrase Mrs. Rose Macaulay 
objects to) to face up to, to set one’s face against, to fly in the face of, 
to put a good face upon, to keep in countenance; to set by the ears, to 
turn a deaf ear, walls have ears, I am all ears; with jaundiced eyes, the 
scales fell from his eyes, to see eye to eye; or more colloquially—down 
in the mouth, to look down one’s nose, to poke one’s nose into. 

A few of our idioms do correspond. “To turn up the nose at’ is Horace’s 
corrugere nares, or simply naribus uti (Quintilian indeed tells us that 
derision, contempt, and disdain are indicated by the nose and lips). 
LUKTNPize1v—to use the nose in scorn—is found in post-Classical Greek. 
Horace’s purgatam aurem (Ep. i. 7) has its parallel in modern colloquial- 
ism. We say ‘his face changed’: Livy has ut non color, non vultus et 
constaret, Virgil non vultus, non color unus, Cicero vultum mutavit. But 
it is the eye that is used most frequently in idiom and metaphor: the 
mind’s eye is mentis oculi in Cicero, To Tis yuxiis Supa in Plato: to feed 
one’s eyes is oculos pascere: to fix them on the ground is in terram figere 
in Tacitus and in the Iliad xat& y8ovds Supata tras. 

Like ‘the apple of his eye’ is Pindar’s ép6aApds ZixeAias or in Aeschy- 
lus Sppa tr&ons yGoves: Catullus’ loved Sirmio is ocelle paeninsularum 
insularumque. 

Latin has a few bold phrases not found in English—Horace’s cuncta 
supercilio movens: Cicero’s primis labris gustare, ‘to get a superficial 
knowledge of’. “Whatever comes into his head’ is guicquid in buccam 
venit. 

So much for the resources of language. Let us turn for a moment to 
the face itself. The feature considered most important in description, 
just as it was most freely used in metaphors, is the eye. ‘In ore’, says 
Cicero (de Oratore, 111. lix. 221), ‘sunt omnia, in eo autem ipso domi- 

natus est omnis oculorum’. 
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There are some vivid compound adjectives in Greek, formed from 
dw (does the very fact that dy means both ‘face’ and ‘eye’ perhaps showa 
certain carelessness in Greek thought on the subject, and also indicate 
the importance of the eye?): oxuOpartrds and gaiApcrtros: yaportds, 
‘bright-eyed’, of the bright glare in the eyes of wild beasts, later of colour, 
like yAcuxKds or yAcuKatris, and so applied in Theocritus to Athene: 
AorAStis in the Trachiniae is ‘fair and false’: in the Odyssey Helen calls 
herself kuv@ts, ‘dog-eyed, shameless’ : Aiko is ‘with rolling or quick- 
glancing eyes’, a mark of youth and high spirits. In Hesiod and Pindar 
Aphrodite is éAixoBAépapos, ‘with fluttering lids’. 

Greek Tragedy loves to describe the rolling eyes of madness or agony 
or divine inspiration, and the fierce eyes of rage; but it is the use of the 
eyebrows which is noticed more than the play of any other individual 
feature. Shakespeare’s Brutus says 


‘I will construe to thee 
All the charactery of my sad brows’. 


In Greek and Latin, to draw them together is to frown—dppls avaotray, 
ouvéAxeiv, frontem contrahere: to become calm and cheerful again is Ave, 
pediévan tas SppUs. In the Lysistrata to§otroiiv Tas Sppus is to arch them 
in superciliousness. A clouded brow is quite literally in Euripides 
otuyvov Sppuwv vépos: Horace has deme supercilio nubem. Supercilit 
matrona severi in Ovid speaks for itself. Again supercilium alone may 
mean ‘pride’: pone supercilium, says Martial. In Cicero we find (Prov. 
Cons. iv. 8) ‘contegere libidines fronte et supercilio, non pudore et 
temperantia’: here frons and supercilium stand quite naturally in contrast 
with the abstract nouns pudor and temperantia. We might compare 
with this the line in Plautus ‘os habet, linguam, perfidiam, malitiam 
atque audaciam’—quite literally ‘she has cheek and a tongue’, joined to 
the three abstract nouns. 

Sometime about the end of the fourth century, when sculpture has 
begun to produce faces distorted by strong emotion, we find the matter 
treated scientifically in a treatise once attributed to Aristotle, t& pucio- 
yvopovixa, “The science or art of judging a man by his outward look, es- 
pecially his features’. Here are described the bodily characteristics and 
expression of face belonging to the brave man, the coward, the im- 
pudent, the gentle person, and so on. (We are, however, warned that a 
man may at times wear an expression not normally his: e.g. ‘a morose 
person will now and again spend an enjoyable day and assume a cheerful 
countenance’!.) 


' Translation by Loveday and Forster in Sir W. D. Ross’s edition. 
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The following are signs of courage: ‘gleaming eyes (Suua yapottév) 
neither wide and staring nor yet mere slits, and not glistening: a fore- 
head straight and lean, not large and neither quite smooth nor yet a 
mass of wrinkles’. (I omit, as being outside the scope of our inquiries, 
such signs of courage as having the thickness of the calf low down 
the leg.) 

The coward has ‘weak, blinking eyes and a shifty downcast look and 
sallow complexion’. 

Signs of a good moral character, ToU Kooyiov, are ‘a slow gait, a slow 
way of speaking with a breathlike and weak voice: small eyes, black but 
not lustrous, not open and staring nor yet mere slits, with a slow blinking 
movement of the lids: for rapid blinking signifies either cowardice or a 
hot temperament’. 

Railers (piAcAoiAopo1) ‘have the upper lip high, the lower projecting’. 
“The compassionate are delicate, pale and lustrous-eyed (Aitapoppatot): 
the top of their nostrils is furrowed with lines and they are always 
weeping.’ 

It is difficult to resist mentioning, though it is hardly to the point, 
that ‘men addicted to gaming and dancing have short arms like weasels’ 
(this is one word, yoAecryKooves). 

Later, the treatise explains what is indicated by certain types of 
feature, from comparison with animals. ‘A cloudy brow (cuvvegés 
yétotrov) signifies self-will, as in the lion and the bull: a taut brow is 
taken from observation to mark the flatterer: you may notice how a 
dog’s brow smooths out when he fawns on you: so, a cloudy brow indi- 
cating self-will, and a smooth brow obsequiousness, the proper condition 
must be intermediate between these two extremes.’ 

“Mobile eyes signify keenness and rapacity, as in hawks: blinking eyes 
cowardice. Sidelong leering glances (katiAAaivev) are held to be 
characteristic of the fop, and so are drooping movements of one lid half 
over a motionless eye, and an upward roll of the eyes under the upper 
lids, with a tender gaze and drooping eyelids, and in general all tender 
melting glances: we argue partly from congruity, partly from the fact 
that these looks are common in women.’ 

I have quoted at length from the Phsyiognomonica in order to illustrate 
the close detail and intense solemnity of the work. It is to be noticed 
that the words used to describe these niceties of expression are nearly 
all uncommon, or not to be found, in Classical Greek authors. 


So much for an Alexandrian scientific review of the subject. How 
much do we find these theories illustrated in Greek literature? Two 
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branches particularly invite examination, Drama and Oratory. But we 
must first look briefly at Homer, that we may realize the background to 
later Greek treatment of the subject. 

The Odyssey begins sadly. No one smiles before Book IV, but there 
are floods of tears. It is indeed forgivable that the heroes should weep 
when they part, weep when they meet, weep when a minstrel sings and 
they remember the past: but it must have been a bitter disillusionment 
to many generations of Northern schoolboys to learn, on the authority 
of Odysseus himself, that all the chiefs and champions inside the 
wooden horse in Troy (except Neoptolemus) were wiping away tears 
and trembling in every limb. The keeping of the upper lip stiff is an 
expression of the face unknown to the Heroic Age. 

There is an unusually detailed description of the face of Odysseus in 
Book XIX (203 ff). He is sitting beside Penelope, as yet unrecognized 
by her, and telling lies about his own adventures. ‘And as she listened 
her tears rained down till her being utterly dissolved as the snow laid 
upon the lofty peaks by the west wind melts before the breath of the 
south-easter and streams down to the waterbrooks. So did her fair 
cheeks stream with grief for the husband who was sitting beside her. 
Odysseus moreover pitied his unhappy wife, but with crafty purpose he 
hid his tears, with never a tremor to break their steady stare from eye- 
lids that might have been of horn or iron.’! 

SpbaApoi A’ dds ei KEpa’ Eotacav hé ciAnpos 
érpépas év BAepdpoict. 

The heartiest laughter in the Odyssey comes when Odysseus has 
thrown Irus, kicking, shrieking, and bleeding in the dust: then the 
suitors xeipas avacyoyevor yéAw éxbavov—‘threw up their hands and 
(literally) died of laughter’ (xviii. 100). 

Sometimes the description of laughter is curious. When Odysseus is 
pretending to be slightly drunk he says (xiv. 463): ‘So bids me witless 
wine, which drives a man to sing kai &traAdv yeAcooi—and laugh deli- 
cately—if it does not push him on to dance or blurt out things better 
left unsaid’—surely not the appropriate adverb. Again, the people who 
most often laugh sweetly (7A) are the suitors at their most disagreeable. 
Is it that Homer is not yet visualizing clearly the faces of his characters? 
Laughter itself, apart from the laugher, is a sweet thing, and Homer is 
thinking of the laughter, not of the suitors. 

Three vivid phrases are é&ypeiov éyéAacoe (Od. xviii. 163)—‘Penelope 
gave a forced laugh’, trying to disguise her feelings: Odysseus when he 


* Translation by T. E. Lawrence. 
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was insulted (Od. xx. 301) peiAnoe Aé Gud oapAdviov pdAa Toiov, 
smiled wryly, or grimly, or bitterly; and (JI. vi. 484) Aaxpudev yeAcoun, 
to smile through tears. 

In Book XX (345 ff.) of the Odyssey there is a description of hysterics. 
‘Pallas Athene fired the suitors to a laughter that ran on and on till it 
crazed them out of their wits. Now they were laughing with mouths 
not their own. Their eyes filled with tears and their souls were racked 
in agony.’ 

Men in the Odyssey bite their lips in astonishment or rage—dAd€ év 
xelAeo puv Tes: they wink (€mAAizovuo1) and peep timidly (tromrtaiveiv) and 
blush and turn pale: their eyes gleam in rage like fire: but on the whole 
only the most obvious expressions of emotion are described. A good 
illustration of the different English usage is given by 'T. E. Lawrence’s 
translation of certain phrases—his translation being not accurate, but 
vigorous. aideiofai is to blush at: péy’ dxOAoas flushed with wrath; 
UmdApa iAcov érrex Trrepdevta TrooconvAa with sinister leer he ground out; 
(Pope translates the same phrase in the J/iad ‘with indignation sparkling 
in his eye’); veixeo” Eoavta iA@v—with a glare of disgust. The Greek 
leaves the facial expression to the imagination: English prefers that it 
be defined. 

What, then, of Greek Tragedy and Comedy? Let us compare it 
briefly with the English stage. To open a volume of Shakespeare almost 
at random is to find how vividly the dramatist sees the faces of his 
characters. 


But look you, Cassius. 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow 
And all the rest look like a chidden train. 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes. . . . 


Or again, 
His coward lips did from their colour fly 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose its lustre. 

Or again, 


Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 
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Nor windy suspiration of forced breath 
No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage . . . 


This vivid description is lacking in Greek Tragedy, partly of course 
because of the convention of the masked actor. It is said that Aeschylus 
was the first to use painted masks with features portrayed on them, and 
it seems that the distinctive character which he gave to the tragic mask 
was never altered in later times. It is a convention which probably 
hampered not only the actor but the author. 

Masks ran in types, depicting in bold and striking lines the main 
traits of a character—the brutal tyrant, the crafty statesman. Pollux 
enumerates 28 kinds—6 for old men, 8 for young, 3 for attendants, 11 
for women. Stage-managers had a stock of these ready for use, though 
sometimes new ones, not conforming so closely to type, would be made 
to order. 

Quintilian tells us (xi. 373) that ‘even masks are designed to enhance 
the emotional effect, “ut Aerope in tragoedia tristis, atrox Medea, 
attonitus Aiax, truculentus Hercules” ’. Thus a character had a marked 
expression, but one expression only; and though a mask could be 
changed during the play (as that of Oedipus after he is blind in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus), it is improbable that this was done merely for change 
of heart or mood. 

In Old Comedy, when a particular individual was introduced the 
masks were portraits or caricatures. There is a story that at the perform- 
ance of the Clouds Socrates stood up in the theatre to let strangers 
identify him: and Aristophanes says in the Knights that Cleon does not 
look like himself because the mask-makers were afraid to make a 
caricature. The convention of the typical grotesque comic mask, with 
distorted mouth and exaggerated eyebrows, is adopted by New Comedy 
from Old Comedy. Quintilian remarks (x1. iii. 74) that for the important 
role of the father in New Comedy, because he is sometimes excited and 
sometimes calm, the mask has one eyebrow raised and the other normal, 
the custom among actors being to turn to the audience that side of the 
face which best suits the role. 

On the modern stage the acting, in which facial expression plays so 
great a part, matters at least as much as the play: to the Greeks the 
words meant infinitely more. 

How, then, do we find that the three great Greek tragedians treat the 
expressions of their characters? 

Aeschylus never uses detail or subtlety of observation in describing 
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facial expression: he gives us only the most obvious emotions—rage, 
laughter, or tears—but in the bold and richly decorated language 
characteristic of him. 

The Persian king ‘flashes from his eyes the dark look of the murderous 
serpent’: 
Kuavouv A” Sppaor AsUoowv 


goviou Agpyya Apdxovtos. (Persae, 81) 
Io’s eyes roll in frenzy: 
TPOXOAIveITaI A’ Supad” EAiyAnv. (P. V. 882) 


Clytemnestra conceals in frowning eyes her joy at the news of Orestes’ 
death: 

GEto oKUbpatrdv, évTds Sucroov yéAwv 

Keufouoa. (Cho. 738) 


The chorus in the Prometheus Bound so describe their tears: ‘a flood 
of trickling tears from my delicate eyes has bedewed my cheek with its 
damp springs’. 


AoxpuctotoaKxta A’ ér” Socov 
PoAivav AeiPopévar Héos Trapeicrv 
votiois étey€a trayais. (P. V. 400) 


The Aeschylean use of phrases is interesting. A sickness has savage 
jaws: a mind is eloquent of tongue—9pi\v eUyAwooos: a mind has eyes— 
PPTV QpLaToopevn: ‘the slumbering mind has keen, bright eyes’-—eUVAouca 
Yap Mptv Supaot Aautrpuvetor: modesty is demure-eyed—Oepepdtriv 
aide. Boldest of all, in the Seven against Thebes, 623, an eye is swift of 
foot—troAadxes Spy. 

‘I could a tale unfold’, says the ghost in Hamlet, 


Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 


Aeschylus, of fear that causes the hair to stand erect, uses the com- 
pound adjective dp8d8pi€ pdBos: and in the Seven against Thebes the 
terrified chorus cry that the locks of their hair stand erect Tp1yds A’dpbias 
TAOKapOs fototat. We also find the hair on end in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides; and in Virgil there is steterunt comae. 

About Sophocles there is little to say. He seldom describes the 
faces of his characters, either in dialogue or in a messenger’s speech 
describing death offstage. 
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In Oedipus Tyrannus we find Eye1s TOAUNS TIPOOWTrOv—a bold front: 
and otuyvos pév eikaov A7jAos el—you are sullen in yielding. Neoptole- 
mus turns aside his face and hides it in shame—this happens not un- 
commonly from the Jliad onwards: Electra reports that Clytemnestra 
has gone off laughing (f€yyeA@oa gpovAos) at the news of Orestes’ 
death: Electra herself weeps tears of joy when Orestes returns; and he is 
afraid that Clytemnestra may guess the good news from Electra’s radiant 
face—Otrws O€ UT) ETTIYVOOCETAI PAIAPG Trpoowtra. 

So much for Sophocles; but in Euripides there is a notable change. 
As he makes his characters less ideal and more human, less conventional 
and more realistic, so he seems to see more vividly their changing faces. 
It is almost as though he were ignoring the conventional masks, or 
fighting against them as he fought other conventions. I shall illustrate 
this only from the Medea, but other plays could be used to confirm my 
statement. 

Before Medea appears, we learn from the nurse that she lies within, 
neither raising her eyes nor her face from the ground: 

oUt’ Sup’ étraipouo’ ott’ étradAdooovea yiis 
TIPOCWTrOV. (27) 
She has been turning such angry eyes on the children that the nurse 
fears for their safety— 
AAn yap elAov Supa viv Taupoupévny 
TOICA’, ds Ti Apaceioucav— (92) 
and she glares furiously upon the slaves 


Kaito ToKa&Aos Aépyya Aeaivns 


étrotaupouTai Apwoiv. (187) 
When Creon appears he addresses Medea—‘You with sullen eyes’— 
ot Tiv oKu8pwrTrév (271) 
When Aegeus enters he sees her worn face— 
ti yap odv Supa xpas Te ouvtétny’ Se; (689) 


To Jason she is white and weeping— 

auth, th xAwpois AaKxpUois Téyyeis KOpas, 

oTpEyaca AeuKIV EuTroAIv Trapniaa; (922) 
When she has sent the children with the deadly gift to the princess an 
attendant asks her “Why is your eye overcast? Why do you weep?’ 
ti Aad Karrngeis Supa Kai AaKpuppoeis; (1012); and there is Medea’s last 
address to her children (1040 ff.): ‘Alas, why do you look at me with 
your eyes, children? Why do you laugh the last of all your laughter? 


Oh, what shall I do? My spirit is broken when I see the bright eyes of 
my children. 
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There is a horrible and lengthy description of the death of the Princess 
in the poisoned robe. First comes her pleasure as she poses before the 
mirror, then pallor, rolling eyes, foaming lips: the whole with far more 
detail than there is in the death from similar causes of Heracles in the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles. ‘There the emphasis is rather on the sounds of 
agony. 

While Sophocles and Euripides were writing their plays, the following 
discussions on painting and sculpture were taking place, according to 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 10). Socrates asks the painter Parrhasius 
whether he imitates not only beautiful bodies but also the conditions of 
the soul. 

‘How, Socrates, could we imitate that which has neither symmetry 


nor colour . . . and which is in fact invisible?’ 
‘Yet it happens that a man will look at others with kindness or 
hostility ?” 


‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘Are not these feelings reflected in the eyes?’ 

‘Quite so.’ 

‘And when good or evil happens to one’s friends, do you think there 
is the same expression of face in those who care and those who care not?” 

‘Certainly not: men look with delight (paiApoi) in the case of the good; 
with aversion (oxu@portroi) in the case of evil.’ 

‘Surely these things can be represented ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And it is through the expression of the face (Aix toU Trpoowrtrov) and 
through the attitudes of men . . . that there shine out magnificence and 
manliness as well as what is debased and slavish, and temperance and 
wisdom as well as ill-temper and meanness.’ 

At another time, according to Xenophon, Socrates visits Cleiton the 
sculptor, and points out that sculpture must imitate not only the body 
but the threatening eyes of those who are fighting, the triumphant 
expression of those who are victorious. 

It is clear, says Professor Percy Gardner, that Socrates in thought led 
the way to the more expressive art which came in the fourth century. 
It seems that we find the same idea at work in Euripides concerned with 
words instead of marble and paint. 


Having made use of Shakespeare to show something that is lacking in 
Greek Tragedy, may I compare to Aristophanes a master of modern 
comedy? I submit that Aristophanes would chuckle with joy if he 
could throw aside his masks, and interpolate in his works passages like 
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the following—which would indeed there click most neatly into place. 
I quote from Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s Code of the Woosters. Mr. Wooster 
is receiving a lesson from his aunt in the art of expressing disapproval 
and scorn. 

‘She gazed at me with a censorious waggle of the right eyebrow. 
“Oh, so that’s how it is? Well, if your loathsome excesses have left you 
incapable of headshaking, you can at least curl your lip.”’ 

“Oh, rather!” 

“Then carry on, and draw your breath in sharply. Also try clicking 
the tongue.” ’ 

Again: ‘I gave him a long level stare, in which surprise and hauteur 
were nicely blended.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that Jeeves was actually smirking, but there was a 
definite look of quiet satisfaction on his face.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say he smiled . . . but a muscle abaft the mouth did seem 
to quiver slightly for an instant.’ 

‘Considering the manner in which his eyes were gleaming and his 
moustache bristling, not to mention the gritting teeth and the sinister 
twiddling of the fingers, it was a move which might have been expected 
to send me flitting away like an adagio dancer . . ., but I did not flit. I 
stood where I was, calm and collected. Whether I folded my arms or 
not I cannot recall, but I remember there was a faint, amused smile on 
my lips.’ 

Lastly: “The first thing a chap who has come to apologize does is to 
weigh in with an ingratiating simper, and of this there was no sign. As 
a matter of fact, he seemed to me to be looking slightly more sinister 
than ever, and I found his aspect so forbidding that I dug up an in- 
gratiating simper myself.’ 

This, surely is the stuff that comedy is made of, and the earlier master 
would be glad to learn it from his successor. We do indeed find as it 
were the rudiments in Aristophanes. There are the bold phrases made 
up from PAétreiv.! EBAcwe vooru—‘he looked mustard’ like our ‘he looked 
daggers’, or Shakespeare’s “There’s daggers in his smile’. 

PAetrovtwv K&pAaya—‘looking cress,’ of a fiery glare; and dpiyavov 
or SupBpopayov or oxUTH BAétrelv. 

We came before on tofotroieiv tas SppUs—‘to make bows of the eye- 
brows’: to which may be compared the lines in Plautus (Mil. Gl. 93), 
“They make such faces they have bowlegged lips’—valgis suaviis. 


™ See Starkie’s note on &roPAérrew in his edition of the Archarnians, 1. 32. “To 
fix one’s gaze on one object’: common in the Comic poets and Euripides: not 
in Aeschylus, and in Sophocles only in Frg. 535, N?. 
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‘I turned pale when I saw her’, says Dionysus in the Frogs (308). 

‘And I blushed scarlet for you’, rejoins Xanthias. Utreptruppice is 
found only in Aristophanes, as is also é&trepuOpi1c&eo.—‘I am past blushing, 
refuse unblushingly’. 

Heracles bites his lips to keep from laughing: Adve éuauTov. ‘You 
will die of laughing’, says some one in the Clouds (1436)—ov 2é ty- 
xavoo tebvi€eis: compare the phrase in the Frogs, ‘I was dried up with 
laughing’—a&nuavOnv yeAdv. 

A piece of vituperation, good both in sound and meaning, is oapKa- 
opoTritvoKautrtTai—‘grinning pine-tree benders’ or brigands. 

Fun is made in the Clouds of the appearance of Socrates and his 
disciples—‘half-dead and pale and worn’, TO ypd@pa AloKexvaiopévol. 
There is a vivid picture of Cleon in the Wasps (1031), and of Aeschylus 
in a rage in the Frogs: he grinds his teeth and lowers his head like an 
angry bull: €BAewe yoUv taupnadv éyKuwas K&Tw (804). 

At this point we might in parenthesis discuss for a moment exactly 
what look the Greeks saw in tavpnadv. The meaning is clear, above, of 
the angry Aeschylus, and before of the furious Medea. But what of the 
last minutes in the life of Socrates (Plato, Phaedo, 117b)? ‘He took the 
cup and very gently, Echecrates, without trembling or changing colour 
or expression, but @ortrep eicber, TaupnAdv UrroPAgwas trpds Tov 
&vOpootrov, he said, ‘“What do you say about pouring a libation to some 
deity from this cup?”’’ 

Professor Burnet explains UmoBAéwas as ‘“‘looking askance at” 
(U1r6Apa), and from its use in Hippocrates and Aristotle we see that the 
original meaning was “‘to look with the eyes half open”. It is then a 
mischievous look rather than a threatening one’. Might it not rather 
be simply a characteristic look of Socrates, exactly like that described 
in the first sentence of Conrad’s Lord fim: ‘. . . . he advanced straight 
at you with a slight stoop of the shoulders, head forward, and a fixed 
from-under stare which made you think of a charging bull’? 


But the locus classicus for facial expression, the nicest and most 
careful study of what it should be, is to be found in Roman books on 
Oratory. Quintilian asserts that a mediocre speech supported by all the 
power of delivery will be more impressive than the best speech un- 
accompanied by such power: and he devotes the whole of Book XI of 
his Institutio Oratoria to Gesture, which includes Facial Expression." 

‘The orator,’ says Quintilian (1. xi. 3), ‘must learn something from 


1 The translation is Professor Butler’s. 
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the comic actor, but he must not adopt all the actor’s gestures and 
movements. He must rigorously avoid staginess and all extravagance of 
facial expression, gesture and gait. . . . The teacher of oratory will insist 
that the speaker faces his audience, that the lips are not distorted nor the 
jaws parted to a grin, that the face is not thrown back, nor the eyes fixed 
on the ground, nor the neck slanted to left or right. For there are a 
variety of faults of facial expression (nam frons pluribus generibus peccat). 
I have seen many who raised their brows when the voice was called upon 
for an effort, others who wore a perpetual frown, and yet others who 
could not keep their eyebrows level, but raised one towards the top of 
the head and depressed the other until it almost closed the eye. These 
are details, but as I shall shortly show, they are of enormous importance, 
for nothing that is unbecoming can have a pleasing effect.’ 

‘By far the greatest influence,’ he tells us (xi. 72), ‘is exerted by the 
glance (vultus). By this we express supplication, threats, flattery, sorrow, 
joy, pride, or submission. It is on this that our audience hang, on this 
they rivet their attention and their gaze, even before we begin to speak. 
It is this that inspires the hearer with affection or dislike, this that con- 
veys a world of meaning, and is often more eloquent than all our words.’ 

Here, to digress for a moment, is the perfect stance for the orator 
about to speak (xi. 159). ‘Our attitude should be upright, our feet level 
and a slight distance apart, or the left may be very slightly advanced. 
The knees should be upright but not stiff, the shoulders relaxed. The 
face should be stern, but not sad, expressionless, or languid.’ 

The following faults may still be seen on modern platforms (xi. 160). 
‘It is a mistake to look at the ceiling, to rub the face and give it a flush 
of impudence, to crane it boldly forward, to frown in order to secure a 
fierce expression, or brush back the hair from the forehead against its 
natural direction in order to produce a terrifying effect by making it 
stand on end. Again, there are other unseemly tricks, such as that so 
dear to the Greeks of twitching our fingers and lips as though studying 
what to say.’ 

It is small wonder that Demosthenes found it necessary to practise 
his speeches before a mirror. The highest pitch of self-consciousness 
about every muscle in the face has been reached in the Greek and 
Roman orators. 

But there is another respect in which oratory is a happy hunting- 
ground for the description of faces: the orator, says Cicero in the 
Brutus (290), ‘can stir his audience to emotion as he wishes’: and it 
seems that Cicero can himself be sure of the emotions he will produce, 
for he describes them beforehand in his study. There is the famous 
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passage in the Second Philippic (84) about Mark Antony. ‘Ad Luper- 


calia veniamus. Non dissimulat, patres conscripti; apparet esse com- 
motum: sudat, pallet. Quidlibet, modo ne nauseat, faciat.’ 

Again in the Pro Milone (79), ‘Suppose I could persuade you to acquit 
Milo, on condition that Clodius came to life again—why do your faces 
betray those marks of fear? Quid vultu extimuistis?’ 

One wonders what the orator did if the required emotion was not 
forthcoming. Quintilian has a warning anecdote in this connexion 
(v1. i. 43). ‘Quid me torvo vultu intueris, Severe? Non mehercule, 
inquit, faciebam, sed si sic scripsisti, ecce’-—‘if it’s in your manuscript, 
here you are!’ Et quam potuit truculentissime eum aspexit.’ 

How much Greek and Roman juries were affected by the spectacle 
of grief is shown by the custom of leading in the weeping relatives of the 
defendant. Cicero, in the peroration of his defence of Milo, feels him- 
self compelled to excuse the unmoved face of his client, who ought 
obviously to be in tears. ‘Nolite, si in nostro omnium fletu nullam 
lacrimam aspexistis Milonis, si vultum semper eundem, si vocem, si 
orationem stabilem ac non mutatam videtis, hoc minus ei parcere.’ 

But the most startling description of facial expression in Cicero pro- 
vides a hair-raising illustration of the depths of bad taste to which, in 
these matters as in others, a Roman could descend. It is the notorious 
beginning of the speech In Pisonem. ‘Iamne vides, belua, iamne sentis, 
quae sit hominum querela frontis tuae? Nemo queritur Syrum nescio 
quem de grege noviciorum factum esse consulem. Non enim nos color 
iste servilis, non pilosae genae, non dentes putidi deceperunt: oculi, 
supercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui sermo quidam tacitus 
mentis est, hic in fraudem homines impulit, hic eos quibus erat ignotus, 
decepit, fefellit, induxit.’ 

There is no space to speak of other branches of literature—of history, 
for example, and of how Livy differs from the Greek historians. In 
Herodotus and Thucydides there is the minimum of description of 
faces, though it would so often be apt in Herodotean anecdotes. On 
the other hand, to open Livy almost at random is to come, at any 
dramatic moment of so many, on some vivid face—from Horatius who 
kept the bridge circumferens truces minaciter oculos, to the giant Gaul in 
Bk. VII. 10 whom Manlius goes out to fight ‘stupidly cheerful and 
sticking out his tongue in derision’—‘stolide laetum et (quoniam id 
quoque memoria dignum antiquis visum est) linguam etiam ab irrisu 
exserentem.’ 

The other great Augustans, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, have also begun to 
describe their characters far more freely than did the Greeks. 
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A paper on such a subject cannot but be arbitrary in its selections 
and its omissions. Its moving cause was the simple and naive desire to 
‘see (more plainly) the great Achilles whom we knew’ and his con- 
temporaries and his successors. As it gradually became clear that 
emotion affected the Greek face very much as it does our own, the 
emphasis changed and fell rather on the actual language, and on a 
comparison of authors. Wherever the emphasis lie, it is a fascinating 
pursuit for the reader of Classical literature to concentrate sometimes 


on this aspect, to play Pygmalion and try to wake to life the face of 
Galatea. 


MARTIAL 
VI. 19. 


Non de vi neque caede nec veneno, 
sed lis est mihi de tribus capellis: 
vicini queror has abesse furto. 

hoc iudex sibi postulat probari: 

tu Cannas Mithridaticumque bellum 
et periuria Punici furoris 

et Sullas Mariosque Muciosque 
magna voce sonas manuque tota. 
iam dic, Postume, de tribus capellis. 


Revenons a nos Moutons 


It’s not a case of poisoned cup, 
Assault, or slitting throats; 

I’ve had to have my neighbour up 
For stealing my three goats. 


You dwell on Punic faith and fury, 
Pontic wars, and Cannaes, 

But this they’re asking on the jury, 
‘Prove he stole the nannies.’ 


And now with gestures various 
You’ve told in ringing notes 

Of Sulla, Mucius, Marius, 
Please mention my three goats. 
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GREEK CROSSWORD —THE ODYSSEY 





Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London School, 
Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Rustling (of beeves). 15. How O. carved the mutton. 16. Starting-point of O.’s 
bed. 17. Time did (did tide?) on Calypso’s isle. 18. Effect of billet on unwanted billeters. 19. Princess’s 
alternative method of stirring O. by stirring warm wind. 20. They failed when each found a lover. 
21. Nymphs were not conspicuously so. 23. See 7 rev. 25. Issue of brass-hats during domestic 
engagement. 27. Singular method of linking raft’s comparatives. 30. See ; 5. 31. An oar was erected 
to him (dat.). 32. Big feller, handy for shipwright. 34 and 59. Why leaf-clad hero remained polite but 
aloof. 37. Local effect of disorganizing rmation. 38 rev. One of the disadvantages of a 48-hour 
bathe. 40 rev. How the swineherd spent his time. 41 rev. Relative of 28 dn. 42 rev. Cheese-robbers’ 
interrupted confession? If to lose heart is to be upset. 44 rev. What Homer might have called one of 
the infernal women. 47. (Two words) ‘Breathes there a man’ who has found ought sweeter? 49. How 
Telemachus turned his eyes when referring to O.’s wearing apparel. 51 rev. What 28 lacked. 53 rev. 
Brothers’ activity on return of laundry. 55. One letter to the Trojans and this guardian of the Greeks 
would be all confusion. 57 rev. How Zeus re-stocks stock-doves. 59. See 34. 60 rev.-58 rev. Every- 
thing so bored on Calypso’s isle. 61. Lengthy form of leonine welcome (Attic). 62. See 29. 


DOWN. 1. Should O. swallow to be not to swallow it. 2. Goddesses without calves. 3. You do, 
but you sit in the middle. 4. End of O.’s false father. 5. Little boy’s demand for fig-trees, not cut so 
short. 6 rev. Castor more than half shaken out in Asia Minor. 7 rev.-23. Spectacular footwork. 
8 rev. Bow’s double effect on hinds. 9 rev. Conjectured fate of, say, Hogsnorton (?). 10. See 59. 
11. Perhaps found it dry work under dam. 12. Lined the route to Phaeacian city. 13. White and 
spiritless. 14. Attic built by Nausithoos. 19. Big breaker would make O.’s vain. 21. Nearly the 
death of O. 22. See 33. 24. O. became Cinderella again lest swineherd should. 26 rev. Singularly 
batty of soul. 28. He hadn’t his head and tail though famous for his middle. 29-62. Objects of a 
malignant fate. 31. To some women action of O.’s dog may be confused. 33-22. Cressets. 35-30. 
Success of convoy system produced this threat. 36. Bidden do the donkey-work on washing day. 
39. Two sacrifices of easy combination. 43 rev. Frequently modifies opposition speech. 37 and 46 
rev. Why does Nausicaa say orfre dudimoAa ? 48. A score of dead geese were not. 50. How 
Hermes viewed violets and parsley. 52. Ismarian dividend (nom.). 54 rev. 22. Thus some people 
begin to shake. 56-22 rev. Part of the bath ritual. 58 rev. See 60. 59-10. Alcinous’ were filled 


Note. The unchecked letter of 44 rev. should follow 29-62 and 36. T.W.M 















SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 
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Correct solutions have been received from: L. * Eyres, Ampleforth College; The Rev. A. 
Millbourn, Colston’s School, Stapleton, Bristol; C. Neill, The Secondary School, bo So 
R. W. Purnell, Brockweir House School, Bristol; ‘Tne Rev. Antony Snell, Kelham. Others may have 
been lost in the confusion of evacuation. 


NOTES 


ACROSS. 1. Cf. Luc. 5. 1140. 14-15. Proverb. Cic. QO.F. 3. 4. 15. Anag. Haec rumor. 16. 
Ludo—two meanings. 19. Sim(ile). 20. Hor. Ep. 1.2.62. 21. Castle of Indolence. 23. Vulg. Luc. 
10.7. 25. vid. L. & S. scortea. ~ Virg. A. 10. 595. 30. Penthesi(lea). 31. Petas(io). 32. Repo. 
33. Virg. G. 4.271. 35. L(at)itat. Curt. 4. 13. 34 42. Mi = mihi. 43. Phaedr. 1.1.6. 45. Cf. 
Sic itur ae astra (R.A.F. motto). _ Hor. C. 2. 10. 

DOW: 1. Proverb, Arcem facere pape ele A Ado About Nothing—Cic. Planc. 40. 95. 2. Ov. 
Fast. iii. 3. Cat. 38.1. 4. Xer(anticus). 5. Cic. Att.6.1.3. 6. Anas—two we. <> | 7. vid. 
L. & S. Ciris. 9. Pickwick Papers, c. V. Anag. ‘Unde frontem et 10. Cf. Val. FL. Bs ost. 
11 Proverb. 12. Vestimenta detrahere nudo. Cf. Hans Andersen, The King who was Naked 
13. - Morose. 22. Poeta nascitur non fit. 24. Sene(ca). 29. Anag. Metarei. 34. Hor. C. 1. 4.9 
36. ‘I have ploughed’. 38. Ov. Fast. i. 357. Cf. edor L. & S. 41. Sarc(io). 44-8. Cf. Cic. Pro 


Cluentio. 
T. W. M. 

















REVIEWS 


The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre. By MARGARETE BIEBER. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1939. Pp. 
465. 566 illustrations. $ 7-50. 


This sumptuously produced book provides a comprehensive history of the ancient 
theatre. To this end Dr. Bieber has combined the evidence afforded by the extant plays 
and fragments of plays, the testimony of ancient authors, and the relevant archaeological 
materials. It is in her use of this last class of evidence that the book is particularly 
valuable.. Previous works on the ancient theatre have relied mainly on the literary 
evidence. Dr. Bieber demonstrates that vase-paintings, terracottas, statuettes, and 
mural paintings are not only indispensable to the subject, but in their greater objectivity 
relatively more valuable. If this body of evidence appears to be over-stressed in her 
book, the fault may be condoned in a work which is on this side largely pioneer. 

The book is monumentally complete. It embraces not only the literary aspects of 
dramatic development but the development of acting (vase-scenes and statuettes afford 
copious evidence on this subject) and the history of stage apparatus and décor, both in 
its technical and architectural aspects. The treatment is strictly chronological, beginning 
from the origins of the satyr-play and the rise of tragedy and concluding with the latest 
dramatic phenomena of the Roman Empire. Certain sections, for instance those on 
fifth-century Attic drama and on the native drama of Italy, might with advantage have 
received fuller treatment; but on the whole proportions are well maintained. 

Dr. Bieber has an international reputation for her work on the ancient theatre, and 
her book, with its wealth of well-produced drawings and photographs, should remain a 
standard work for many years to come. R. W. M. 


The Ion of Euripides. By A. S. Owen. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. 
xliii+196. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Owen has produced an edition of the Jon which no lover of Euripides will care to be 
without. The Jon is a play which combines the beauty of a Shelley with the face of the 
romantic drama and the sceptical irony of an Ibsen, and the theories of modern scholars 
have added to its many attractions the somewhat dubious allurement of a puzzle. With 
these theories Mr. Owen has dealt very faithfully, and he has given us a masterly 
analysis of the characters of the drama and of its craftsmanship. His introduction is 
replete with scholarly detail, and his documentation is thorough and full of interest, 
but for younger students especially more direct prominence might perhaps have been 
given to the broader impressions which the play conveys and the issues it raises. It is 
difficult to catch Mr. Owen tripping, but we are inclined to quarrel with his statement 
that Apollo never meant Creusa to know her child. Hermes, surely, says otherwise (@s 
yvaoti] Kpeovon). Incidentally, one wonders why editors seem to have conspired to 
ignore the study of parenthood and the relation to it of sexual irregularity, which is at 
the very heart of the play. 

Mr. Owen’s commentary is a pleasure to read, at once full and concise, lucid, and 
informative. To turn to particular passages, in vv. 603-4, is there any reason why 
@poupr}copat Whgoiciv should not mean ‘I shall have to protect myself by means of 
votes’, TTAéov agreeing with &€iaaa? Emendations that might be suggested are, in v. 
1404, OTT&oavTes OU AGBoIT’ dv for opadgovTes OU AtjyorT’ dy, in v. 1406 Adxe (or, 
perhaps, Aayov) for the meaningless Ady, Trou for Tov in v. 325, and Kotvai for KAeivai 
in v.1106. In vv. 721-4 it would involve little change in a difficult text to read oTevopéva 
yap dv dds Exor oxijyiv Eevixov EoPords, GAs as TO tr&pos apyaryds dv ’Ep|exGevs 
é&va§, with the meaning ‘Athens would contain within herself, to her sorrow, one who 
would serve as a pretext for the introduction of foreign rule. Our king Erechtheus 
began that, and we want no more of it.’ Fuller discussion of these suggestions must be 
omitted here. j. BR: BH. 
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Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus. Translated by R. C. TReveLYAN. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 47. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

Euripides, Medea. ‘Translated by R. C. TREVELYAN. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 57. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. An English version by DuDLEy Fitts and RoBert 
FITZGERALD. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1939. 
Pp. 97. 75. 6d. 


The three plays which are the subject of this notice address themselves in a special 
way to the Greekless reader. Mr. Trevelyan, a translator in the orthodox academic 
manner, sets out to convey in English ‘the form, phrasing and movement of the 
original’ and furthermore to render the lyrics ‘in such a way that one musical setting 
would fit both the Greek and English words’. The American Antigone is a version 
which takes considerable liberties with the original and in form and content is designed 
to make the play convincing on the stage to a modern audience. It is not proper in 
these circumstances that the only opinion offered should be that of a reader familiar 
with the originals; so, in conjunction with this article, will be found the views of one 
unacquainted with the Greek. 

Mr. Trevelyan is a translator of experience, a poet in his own right, and one whose 
scholarship and sympathy with Greek and Latin poetry are not in dispute. It was 
with pleasant expectation that I took up his books, but, in spite of admiration for their 
many excellencies, with a feeling of disappointment that I laid them down. The 
medium of his translation is, or claims to be, normal English blank verse. Now the 
Greek iambic trimeter is one of the supplest and most adaptable mediums of poetic 
expression ever devised. There are few human emotions which have not found in it a 
rhythmical accompaniment at once natural, appropriate, and unobtrusive. It achieves this 
result within a framework of iambics and spondees that looks almost rigid and admits, 
when one considers the matter, surprisingly few intrusions in the way of substitutions 
and resolutions. The very sameness of its external resources compels its practitioners 
to exploit to the full its inner possibilities, with rich results that may be compared with 
those of the masters of chamber music working within the limits of the string quartet. 

In those passages where Mr. Trevelyan’s verse copies the smoothness and regularity 
of the original (they are more numerous and extensive in the Prometheus than in the 
Medea) one frequently gets the impression of drama speaking in its natural voice. Too 
often, however, he indulges so much in metrical licence (for reasons unconnected, so 
far as I can see, with his intention of conveying the Greek rhythm) that he clutters up 
his verse, destroys its character, and distracts his reader. Take Creon’s entrance 
(Medea, ll. 271-6) as a typical example. The original is metrically flowing and dramati- 
cally pungent. Mr. Trevelyan renders it: 


Thou whose eyes scowl forth fury against thy lord, 
Medea, I bid thee go hence from this land 

Into exile, taking with thee thy two sons. 

And tarry not: I am here to see this sentence 
Fulfilled. Homeward I turn not, ere beyond 

The boundaries of my realm I cast thee forth. 


This does not flow, it is not natural or appropriate; above all it is not unobtrusive. 
The cumulative effect kills the plays as drama and reduces them to the level of lifeless 
documents. 

In the lyrics there is a different tale to tell. Mr. Trevelyan not merely renders them 
into stress metres corresponding with the metres of the original but with an ingenuity 
and success that cannot be too much admired generally contrives to make the long 
and short syllables of the English correspond with those of the Greek. One is not 
annoyed by the sensuous veneer that the metres and conventions of English lyric might 
impose on them; they read liker Greek lyrics than most attempts. Allowance must 
be made for the use of artificial diction in translating and Mr. Trevelyan does not 
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claim our indulgence too often; but it must be recorded that Aeschylus delights and 
Euripides moves us more frequently than does their translator. 

The traditional method disappoints; what of the moderns? Here is a version of 
of the Antigone by Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald brought over from America by the 
Oxford Press, handsomely produced and handsomely priced, which makes full use of 
the freedom allowed to the contemporary writer of verse drama. It is not, in the 
ordinary sense, a translation; it indulges in alterations, suppressions, and expansions, 
the purpose of the authors being ‘to reach—and, if possible, to render precisely—the 
emotional and sensible meaning of every speech in the play’. Needless to say, modernity 
of idiom, in so far as the subject-matter will allow it, is insisted on throughout. 

The trimeters are rendered mostly into verse, of a type to which we are now accus- 
tomed; that is to say much of it reads like lilting prose, and indeed one may find on 
the same page passages set out as prose and as verse without being able to account for 
the typographical distinction. Creon’s first speech is entirely in prose as are some of 
the speeches of the guard. 

The method is to be judged by the total effect, and short quotations are unfair to 
the authors; but it must be illustrated, and I quote the two opening speeches of the play. 


ANTIGONE: Ismene, dear sister, 
You would think that we had already suffered enough 
For the curse on Oedipus: 
I cannot imagine any grief 
That you and I have not gone through. And now— 
Have they told you the latest decree of our King Creon? 
ISMENE: I have heard nothing: I know 
That two sisters lost two brothers, a double death 
In a single hour; and I know that the Argive army 
Fled in the night; but beyond this nothing. 


Much is omitted here; the complex, subtle, and highly wrought texture of Sophocles 
has been reduced to something plain and straightforward. There is a gain in directness; 
what is lost? The opening scene of the Antigone is one of the greatest of any play. 
We are not merely shown in less than one hundred lines the subject of the play, the 
characters of two of its principals and its tragic implications, but from the very begin- 
ning we are set in the atmosphere of doom that conditions the tragedy. It is Antigone’s 
mighty spurt of imaginative speech that starts the play so strongly on its course; to cut 
out the poetry is to cut out an essential of the drama. To one familiar with Sophocles 
such loss is evident throughout; speeches often read like synopses of the original, and 
the language varies from what is striking and effective to a crude gaucherie that seems 
directed only to the unlettered. Creon’s long speech in prose reads like a parody, and 
it is significant that most of the character and idiosyncrasy of the Guard are lost. 
That this style is not the result of the authors’ incapacity for fully articulated verse 
is shown by their beautiful rendering of the lyrics. Their success (and the wanton 
liberties taken with the original) may be illustrated by the second stanza of the first ode. 


The lightboned birds and beasts that cling to cover 
The lithe fish lighting their reaches of dim water, 
All are taken, tamed in the net of his mind; 

The lion on the hill, the wild horse windy-maned, 
Resign to him; and his blunt yoke has broken 

The sultry shoulders of the mountain bull. 


The reader of Sophocles will miss the discipline of a uniform style, but he will be 
rewarded by flashes of dramatic insight that throw a strong light on certain parts of the 
play. The version is designed for a somewhat austere and hieratic type of theatre, and 
there is more than a touch of preciosity in the staging instructions. Of the music we 
are told: “The only accompaniment should be percussion: we follow Allan Sly’s score 
of the Alcestis in suggesting a large side drum from which the snares [i.e. the strings 
stretched across the parchment] have been removed, to be struck with two felt-headed 
tympani sticks, one hard, one soft.’ 
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It is a pity that the price of the book is high, for it is an interesting effort that many 
would like to read. The classical reader is not likely to feel entirely at home in it; the 
opinion of my coadjutor will be of most value here. It is an honest and sincere experi- 
ment, but there are dangers in reducing the dimensions of works of art to fit the 
modern mind. Some years ago there was a film of the life of Cleopatra which owed 
much, but not enough, to Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw. At a quiet moment in a 
Roman cocktail party Antony (or it may have been Caesar as he left his house on the 
Ides of March to make the fatal announcement of their impending marriage)—turned 
to Cleopatra and said, with a debt to Shakespeare that was unmistakable, ‘Cleopatra, 
you are never the same woman; always something different, something different’. 
Which shows how this age at least can wither the infinite variety of great literature. 
Perhaps the study of the Classics is the surest anchor we possess to enable us to ride 
securely in those great seas from which so many forces threaten to drive us. I for one 
am for these plays in Greek. | & es 


The English reader who knows no Greek may experience a sense of disappointment 
when he approaches what purports to be a faithful translation of a Greek drama, for 
modern European literature in coming under Greek influences has at the same time 
created associations evocative of a world of fancy which may have no counterpart in 
the Greek mind. He may expect qualities which are not there and be unaware of virtues 
apparent to one familiar with the original. In order to assess the merits of such a 
translation the reader must clear his mind of these associations and ask himself how 
far he is helped to form an accurate conception of Greek drama, and yet he must not 
allow himself to be hypnotized by the fact that it is a Greek drama into seeing excel- 
lences that exist neither in the Greek nor in the English. 

It is with such considerations in mind that one takes up Mr. Trevelyan’s renderings of 
Prometheus Bound and the Medea, and Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald’s version of the 
Antigone. 

The Prometheus is the statement of an eternal problem, and here one expects to find 
a grandeur and mystery commensurate with the cosmic magnitude of the theme. One 
feels, however, that the translator’s fidelity to his original has betrayed him into a 
straining of the English medium to fit the Greek more often than it has inspired him 
to ease and majesty. The bathos that occasionally spoils his effect one presumes to 
be the result of trying too strenuously to keep to the exact sense and rhythm of his 
author. For example ‘artful snare’ (1. 87) seems to be singularly inappropriate to express 
the torments to which Prometheus has just been subjected, and 


A sound, hark!—a fragrance invisibly assails me! 
What is it? Divine or mortal or a blend of both. 


is most unfortunate in its suggestion of the tea-merchant. The all too frequent use of 
litotes is tiresome, and in line 352 where Prometheus says that Atlas finds ‘bearing up 
the pillar of heaven and earth no pleasant load to embrace’ it is something worse. 

This kind of translator’s jargon, together with the abuse of very well worn archaisms, 
produce the effect of an arid and lifeless poetic diction. 

While the blank verse for the most part is devoid of any real fluency and is decidedly 
uncomfortable to English readers, Mr. Trevelyan has been much happier in the lyrics, 
where he achieves a beautiful metrical felicity and strikes a note of genuine poetry, as, 
for example, in the lamentation of Io (Il. 877-86). However, if the interest of the 
Prometheus Bound lies mainly in its poetic content, it is to be feared that no translator 
can serve both scholarship and poetry. 

One gets the impression that the translator is a man of intellect rather than poetic 
sensibility, for he seems to be more at home when he turns from the Prometheus to the 
Medea, where the essentially human theme does not contrast so violently with the 
utilitarian plodding of his verse. The discursive speeches and the dialogue move with 
competence and vigour, and in the sententious character of some of the discussions 
the translator uses his medium much more effectively than when he is scaling the 
loftier heights of the Prometheus. 
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The sceptical outlook; the conflict between the passion of Medea and the cruel 
prudence of Jason; the agelong antagonism of the sexes emerge from the pages with 
all the vividness and modernity of a play written in our own century. 

The exquisite irony of Euripides contained in Jason’s speech to Medea: 


No more in a barbarian land you dwell 
But in Hellas, where you have learnt what justice means, 
And how to live by rule of law, not might 


is expressed with a forceful simplicity which must command the attention of even the 
most sophisticated of modern readers. 

One is also made to feel keenly the pathos of Medea’s situation and the conflict 
between maternal affection and a woman’s outraged pride in lines 1021-80 where the 
verse is particularly felicitous. 

But the Medea is by no means free from the blemishes which disfigure the Prome- 
theus. Medea, in line 770, ought not to say ‘ . . . to him my stern-cable will I make 
fast’, and the word ‘bane’ tends to lose its robustness if overworked. 

The Antigone is a complete contrast in almost every respect to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
translations. The authors are concerned, not with accuracy of translation, but with 
presenting a Greek play in the way best calculated to appeal to modern readers. Here 
no mental readjustment is demanded save that of reconciling the archaic nature of the 
theme with the very modern idiom employed. Once this minor obstacle has been 
surmounted the translation reaches one with all the freshness of a genuinely inspired 
original creation. It is compact of the real stuff of poetry, and again and again strikes 
an exquisite lyrical note which tends to lull the reader into an indifference to its 
imperfections. For example Strophe I of Ode II with its thrilling simile of the stormy 
sea and the beautiful Antistrophe 2 of the same Ode: 


The straying dreams of men 

May bring them ghosts of joy: 

But as they drowse, the waking embers burn them: .. . 
Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald are to be congratulated on having employed a mode of 
expression which, while it is free from trite archaism, is essentially vital and modern 
without being ‘modernistic’. Whether what they have produced is Sophocles or not is 
another matter, but they have given us a drama on a Greek theme which holds the 
attention throughout and leaves us with a deep sense of tragedy. 

M. W. 


The Roman Revolution, by RoNatpD Syme. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1939. Pp. xi+ 568. aus. 


This is a most remarkable book. Brilliant alike in its marshalling of a vast mass of 
significant detail and in its uncompromising judgements on the general issues of the 
most complex period of Roman history, it provides a novel and striking treatment of a 
great theme. No interested and critical reader will fail to question many of its con- 
clusions; and none but will owe it a very great debt. 

Mr. Syme has here covered the period of Roman constitutional history from the 
domination of Pompeius Magnus to the end of the Principate of Augustus, the Revolu- 
tion from the oligarchical government of the Republican Senate to the ordered despot- 
ism of the greatest of the Roman ‘dynasts’. To this writer all Roman history is the 
history of the governing class, in Republican, anarchical, or Imperial times, and the main 
motif of the book is the tracing of the decline and fall of the old oligarchy of the nobiles 
(the patrician and consular families of the Republic), and the triumphant rise of the 
new governing class, the novi homines of Rome, Italy, and the provinces, who by 
attachment to and incorporation with the Caesarian party made possible the conversion 
of that party into a government. ‘Without a party a statesman is nothing’, not even if 
that statesman be Caesar’s heir himself. Behind the facade of the Principate lurks the 
new oligarchy of the successful novi homines. It is in the necessary existence of a ruling 
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oligarchy that the continuity of Roman Republican and Imperial history is held to lie, 
and therein alone can Augustus be said to have ‘restored the Republic’. Though 
Mr. Syme modestly declares that ‘the Principate baffles definition’, he is never in two 
minds about the true nature of the Augustan constitution. He will have no truck with 
such terms as dyarchy. It is monarchy sheer and simple, a despotism. “The Republic 
had been abolished, and it could never be restored.’ Augustus is a ‘military despot’, 
his rule ‘a military monarchy’. This ‘military and monarchic demagogue’ is indeed 
‘the founder of a legitimate monarchy’. There is held to be no essential difference 
between the political creeds and practice of Augustus and Julius: ‘the schematic con- 
trast between Caesar the Dictator and Augustus the Princeps may satisfy the needs of 
the moralist, the pedagogue, or the politician, but is alien and noxious to the under- 
standing of history’ (p. 366). This ‘social parvenu and revolutionary adventurer’ is 
‘the deliberate founder of monarchy,’ the creator of ‘a dynasty despotic and murderous’. 
Certainly Augustus ruled ultimately by auctoritas: but auctoritas is in no true contrast 
to potentia, the ruthless exercise of revolutionary power: rather auctoritas includes it. 
Augustus’ power was admittedly not wholly arbitrary: ‘it derived from consent and 
delegation: it was founded upon the laws, something different from the monarchies of 
the East’, a middle way between complete freedom which was unworkable, and com- 
plete enslavement which was intolerable: but it was none the less ‘absolute’ power for 
that. In the Principate the native Roman theory of unrestricted imperium was crystal- 
lized and made the permanent essence of government. 

But Mr. Syme is not content merely to controvert Mommsen and out-Herod 
Rostovtzeff on the character of the Principate. He argues constructively and con- 
vincingly that the Principate’s true nature is revealed in an analysis of the class through 
which it governed. “The Principate meant the victory of the non-political classes.’ 
The Revolution was not only one of political power: it was social and economic as 
well. “The new order was frankly plutocratic’, depending for its successful working 
and continued existence on the emergence into political power and social eminence of 
the sons of the Roman knights and the bourgeois of the Italian municipalities at the 
expense of the proud nobiles of the Republic. The Augustan Principate meant the 
doom of the nobiles, the death of their traditions of stately, if selfish, public ambition and 
private magnificence, and the extinction by proscription and murder of the bulk of 
their families. Augustus himself, ‘a traditional member of the Italian middle class’, 
led the municipal bourgeois of Italy to final victory over the corrupt nobiles of Rome. 
With consummate skill Mr. Syme deploys throughout his long narrative a wealth of 
prosopographical material to support his fundamental contention that ‘hostility to the 
nobiles was engrained in the Principate from its military and revolutionary origins’. It 
is in this light that he views the oath of allegiance taken by tota Italia to Octavianus 
before the War of Actium, as evidence of the support of the municipal bourgeois against 
the last concerted stand of the nobiles under Antonius: in this light also he sees the 
moral and religious reforms of Augustus as the victory of the Italian middle-class prig 
over the Roman aristocrat. Such of the nobiles as survived the Revolution jettisoned 
the traditions of their class in subservience to the despotism which they loathed while 
they profited from it. There were exceptions, such as the ferocious Pollio or the jurist 
Labeo who so pleasantly anticipated the habits of an Oxford don, but they were few. 
For most of this great class renegade obedience was the price of survival, and not even 
obedience could atone for a dangerously distinguished pedigree. The traditional theme 
of Roman historians was clarorum virorum facta moresque, and herein lay the tragedy of 
the Empire. For ‘there could be no great men any more: the aristocracy was degraded 
and persecuted’. While Mr. Syme thus explains, he also echoes the complaint of 
'Tacitus—‘ Nobis in arto et inglorius labor’. 

While Mr. Syme thus laments the ruin of the nobiles, he is busy constructing a con- 
trasting picture of the man who accomplished that ruin. He refuses to attempt any 
systematic estimate of the character of Caesar’s heir, and leaves his personality to emerge 
from his actions. But the tone and judgements of the narrative do all the same involve 
a deliberate estimate of the chief actor. A very clear picture of Augustus as seen 
by Mr. Syme emerges from this book. Whether this is a picture which will prove 
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acceptable or credible is another matter. He never seeks to minimize the greatness of 
Augustus’ work for Rome or to explain away the blessings of the optimus status: but he 
is deeply suspicious of ‘the danger of an indulgent estimate of the person and acts of 
Augustus’ by which the final results were obtained, and insists that the happy outcome 
of the Principate does not palliate the horrors of the Revolution on which the Principate 
was founded. Mr. Syme is righteously resolved ‘to redeem Augustus from panegyric’: 
he has a horror of the pragmatic judgement in history. He hopes that his ‘deliberately 
critical and unfriendly’ presentation of Augustus will reveal all the more sharply his 
ability and greatness. The fruition of this hope must be doubtful. The acknowledged 
greatness of the man, to which this book pays rare but striking tribute, is left hardly 
reconcilable with the loathsome and despicable characteristics which the author’s bias 
has delighted to ascribe to him at every turn of the narrative. For bias there clearly is: 
for instance, in the arbitrary contrast of the responsibility of Octavianus and Antonius 
for the proscriptions, and in the invidiously lenient judgement on Antonius’ actions in 
the East—we even have the meaningless statement that in the War of Actium ‘Antonius 
had the constitution on his side’, when it has been emphatically and repeatedly pointed 
out that that constitution had long ago been abolished and that despotism had come to 
stay. Augustus is lashed for his inhuman composure, his petty superstitions, his lack of 
chivalry, his excessive caution and parsimony, his cowardice, his revolting cruelty. He 
is ‘the least honest and the least Republican of men’—‘Republican’ implying a value 
judgement for Mr. Syme. It is a monster of iniquity, we are asked to believe, who 
in the end ‘had achieved the height of all mortal ambition and in his ambition had 
saved and regenerated the Roman People’. It is a strange, and not wholly convincing, 
picture, in powerful contrast to recent English estimates of Augustus. No wonder 
that the author’s design ‘has imposed a pessimistic and truculent tone’ on the book 
as a whole. 

The presentation of the complicated narrative is clear and orderly. A stimulating 
introduction on ‘Augustus and History’ is followed by a description of the Roman 
oligarchy and Julius Caesar’s victory over the Pompeians, his government, and his fall. 
The Ides of March was the work of vested interests rather than of disinterested 
patriotism, but a true tragedy none the less for that—‘the tragedies of history do not 
arise from the conflict of conventional right and wrong. They are more august and 
complex. Caesar and Brutus each had right on his side.’ A detailed analysis of the 
Caesarian party precedes the long narrative of the rise to power of Caesar’s heir: full 
account is taken of ‘the persistent delusion’ of Cicero, the intrigues and counter- 
intrigues of Antonius and Octavianus, the grim business of the Triumviral proscrip- 
tions (a social revolution aimed primarily at a redistribution of property and a levy on 
capital), the utter downfall of the constitution in the years of dynastic and revolutionary 
strife. There is a brilliant digression on the political catchwords of the time, Libertas, 
pax, pietas, unscrupulously used by politicians who were ‘fraudulent humanitarians or 
high-minded casuists’. The reconstruction of the events of the War of Actium is one 
of the best parts of the whole narrative, though Antonius may well be thought to have 
escaped too lightly from the historian’s censorious pen. It is not easy to believe that 
‘there is no sign of infatuation’ with Cleopatra and that their marriage ‘left no political 
consequences’, but Mr. Syme is at his most forceful in exposing ‘the magnificent lie’ 
of Octavianus’ propaganda before Actium. There follows the story of the transition 
from Dux to Princeps, the composition of the Party of Augustus, the working of 
patronage, the machinery of the new government, and the complicated and thwarted 
plans for the succession. Mr. Syme argues, with more originality than conviction, that 
the constitutional crisis of 23 B.c. was really an inner conflict between Augustus and the 
influential members of his own party, who successfully foiled his flagrantly monarchical 
designs for the succession. A similar view is taken of the crisis of 6 B.c., when Tiberius 
revolted against the intolerable favours showered on the young princes. There is scant 
mention of the wars of the period, but full justice is done to the National Programme 
of moral regeneration and the skilful use of propaganda by the government, notably in 
the exploitation of literature on the grand scale, ‘a literature more civic than individual’ 
(the treatment of Virgil and Horace is perhaps hardly adequate, though the contrast 
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with the fierce individuality of Lucretius and Catullus is sound), and in the fostering 
of the Imperial cult. An account of the opposition to Augustus leads up to the concluding 
chapters, which summarize the doom of the nobiles and the final estimate of what 
Augustus had meant and had done for Rome. Pax and Princeps are here seen to be 
indivisible: ordered government was inseparable from monarchy—cum domino pax 
ista venit. A high price was paid for the creation of a true res publica, more true than 
Cicero had ever conceived, in which ‘selfish ambition and personal loyalties must 
give way before civic duty and national patriotism’, but it cannot be held to be too 
high. For ‘there is something more important than political liberty’, namely, security 
of life and property. It was time for Rome to surrender ‘the ruinous privilege 
of freedom’. 

There are some omissions in this long account—little is said of the function of the 
Senate as a Court, of the Augustan conception of civitas, and the connexion between 
the new constitution and Hellenistic precedents—and some apparent contradictions. 
We may note an inconsistency on the nominatio to magistracies (pp. 370-1): the contrast 
between the statements that the hereditary succession to the monarchy ‘revolted the 
genuine Republican feelings of a Roman aristocrat’ (p. 418) and “The aristocracy could 
tolerate the rule of monarchy more easily than the primacy of one of their own number’ 
(p. 419): the condemnation of the moral programme of Augustus as ‘of evident 
duplicity—‘the moral and spiritual basis of the New State was in a large measure 
imaginary or spurious’—and the admission that Augustus’ devotion to the ancient 
ideals of family and religion and patriotism was perfectly genuine (pp. 452-3). More 
important perhaps is the contradiction between Mr. Syme’s practice and profession of 
the writing of history: like Pollio, whom he admires so ardently, he affects to condemn 
‘the whole moral and romantic view of history’ (Livy’s ‘dark and detestable original 
sin!’): yet his work teems with moral judgements—nearly all unfavourable. He is a 
faithful disciple of Tacitus. 

Mr. Syme’s style is itself noteworthy. Direct and even abrupt, as he warns us in the 
Preface, it is consistently nervous and forceful, at its best reminiscent of the mordant 
incisiveness of Tacitus combined with some of the balance and lucidity of Gibbon. 
The book makes excellent reading. It is magnificently printed and produced. There 
is a valuable appendix on the Consuls 80 B.c.—A.D. 14, a good index (largely prosopo- 
graphical), and seven genealogical tables. 

This study of the Roman Revolution is certainly one of the most important works 
on Roman history since Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. 
It is also one of the most fascinating. 


R. L. R. 


The Romans in Spain: 217 B.C.-A.D. 117. By C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. xi+264. 12 plates, 2 folding maps. 8s. 6d. 


In this volume Mr. Sutherland has collected in convenient form the results of modern 
research into the history of Roman Spain. The result is an important and well- 
documented contribution to an important part of the Roman Empire. In view of the 
author’s expressed purpose the reader can hardly expect an imaginative history of the 
country, romantic though its later legends have made it. But it is undeniable that the 
rerult is a trifle dull, however valuable the book may prove to students. All fields of 
research have been adequately and conscientiously covered, the illustrations are well 
chosen and reproduced, and the maps, though, as often, by no means outstanding 
examples of cartography, are at least legible and sufficient for their purpose. 


Vade Mecum of Latin Studies. By Maurice Rat. London: Harrap & Co., 
1939. Pp. 152. 2s. 3d. 
This useful little volume, which is a translation from the French, is a sort of miniature 


‘Companion to Latin Studies’, and its reasonable price should make it a valuable book 
for upper forms. The information comprised in it is of necessity much compressed, 
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which occasionally leads to inaccuracies, e.g., the note on ‘procurators’, and the probably 
mythical ‘Lex Iulia Municipalis’ (not ‘Municipia’, as the book has it). Controversial 
points also have to be presented somewhat dogmatically, e.g., ‘patres conscripti’. Com- 
pression may also be responsible for a rather peculiar derivation of ‘Idus’. But in the 
main the book is a mine of information on all topics likely to occur in school authors, 
and there are some excellent photographs, and a few not quite so excellent maps. 


A Greek Garland. A Selection from the Palatine Anthology. The Greek Text 
with Translations into English Verse. By F. L. Lucas. Oxford: University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xvii+105. 5s. 


Translators from the Greek Anthology have generally employed common English 
metres, such as the heroic couplet or rhyming tetrameters and trimeters, which only too 
frequently either convey a suggestion of solemn pomposity or are apt to degenerate into 
an almost rollicking rapidity, both quite foreign to the reserve and simplicity of the 
original. For the 150 poems contained in this volume Mr. Lucas has chosen the 
medium used for the purpose with such happy effect by William Cory, a six-foot 
couplet consisting mainly of iambs and anapaests. The choice is a felicitous one. 
Deftly manipulated and supported by an acute sense of rhythm, an unaffected diction, 
and a complete freedom from rhetorical artifice, this instrument enables the translator 
to compete with the flowing ease and natural grace of the elegiacs. It is not a vehicle for 
all weathers, but, where piquancy is required, Mr. Lucas has been wise enough to dis- 
card it, and this matters the less as his preference is all for the picturesque and the 
pathetic rather than for the sententious and the merely witty. The poems are arranged 
in the order of the various periods of human life from ‘Youth and Innocence’ to ‘Death 
and Disillusion’, but all the first ten poems, which bear the former label, are concerned 
with the dead. 

Mr. Lucas’s versions satisfy triumphantly the two supreme tests to which all trans- 
lations in verse should endeavour to conform. They can be read with real pleasure as 
English poems, and they reproduce faithfully the full significance of the Greek and 
nothing more. 1, Re 


Achilles and the Great Quarrel at Troy. Told in English by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. Illustrated by Will Owen. London: John Murray, 1939. Pp. 287. 
6s. 


Dr. Rouse here presents the gist of the Iliad, with the addition of Virgil’s account of 
the Wooden Horse episode to take the narrative through to the Sack of Troy. The 
book is presumably destined for more youthful readers, but those who have examined 
his version of the Iliad will recognize the same features in this recasting of the story 
—notably his insistence that the divine machinery of the legend is essentially comic; 
and in this view he has been ably abetted by his illustrator; though the more conven- 
tional lovers of Homer may find it rather a shock to see Nestor looking like a classical 
version of the ‘night watchman’. However, Dr. Rouse and Mr. Will Owen may be 
right; and whether they are or not, this racy rendering will serve to keep an old legend 
fresh in the memories of a new generation of readers. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND TEXTS 


A Latin Reader for Colleges. By H. L. Levy. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1939. Pp. x+264. $2:25. 

This book contains selections from Aulus Gellius, Cornelius Nepos, Caesar, and 

Phaedrus. There are biographical introductions, reasonably full notes, a much com- 

pressed syntactical outline, and a vocabulary. All long vowels (including concealed 

ones) are marked throughout. The book is beautifully bound and produced, but its 
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high price and the unclassical Latinity of the majority of the extracts make it unlikely 
that it will be extensively adopted in England. 


Homer: Iliad xi. Edited by E. S. Forster, M.a. London: Methuen & Co, 
Pp. 99. 38. 6d. 

This volume is intended as a first reader in Homer, and should prove admirable for its 
purpose, though it is a pity that the price could not be a trifle lower. The introduction 
is simple but comprehensive, the notes brief but adequate, and the six illustrations 
excellently reproduced. There are editions either with or without vocabulary. The 
choice of book may seem strange, but it has the advantage that it introduces us to a large 
number of heroes on the Greek side. This volume is apparently the first of a new series 
of classical texts, which, if the others maintain the same high standard, should be of 
considerable value to schools. 


Pliny, Selections from the Letters. Edited by C. E. Ropinson. London: 
Martin Hopkinson, 1939. Pp. 110. 2s. 


This volume makes a laudable attempt, to apply the words of a Board of Education 
report, ‘to find a place in the teaching of the Middle School for some treatment of the 
main features of Roman life’ by means of, and as an accompaniment to, the reading of 
a Latin text. The English matter occupies nearly twice as much space as the Latin, and 
it provides a considerable fund of varied and interesting information on Roman life, 
both in its broader intellectual and political aspects and in the more intimate domestic 
and social spheres. The Latin text itself is the equivalent in length of about forty 
chapters of Caesar. There are no grammatical notes, and the vocabulary is extensive, 
but the text is not difficult, and, where it is, help is given. The usefulness of the volume 
must depend upon the circumstances of the individual school and the idiosyncrasies of 
the teacher, but, where conditions allow of rapid and discursive reading, and the 
demands of examinations are not an obstacle, it should prove valuable and stimulating. 


J. R. H. 
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The Sheffield and District Branch of the Classical Association, founded in 
1920, has compiled a record of its meetings over the past five years, and 
published a synopsis of the papers read at its gatherings under the title A First 
Record of Proceedings. These cover all branches of classical study; mention 
is also made of lectures to schools and joint meetings with the English and 
Historical Associations, and the Natural History and Botanical Society. The 
President of the Branch (Professor Craig) writes a short foreword. 








